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| AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport Connecticut 
Largest Manufacturers of 


Railroad Chains in the World 


Electric Welded, Weldless, 
Fire Welded 


All Sizes—All Types—All Finishes 
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Coil Chains Brake Chains 


Hose Coupler Chains Wrecking Chains 
Platform Guard Chains Crane Chains 
Fire Door Chains . . 
Baggage Car Door Chains <<. a 3 
Switch Lock Chains oe 

Engine Bell Chains Drop Door Chains 

Car Signal Chains Sash Chains 

Seal Pin Chains Conductors’ Valve Chains 
Car Window Sash Chains Arc Lamp Suspension Chains 


Switch Chains Campbell Cotter Pins 
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A striking example'of the economy of a high standard of 
equipment maintenance is to be found in the report on the 
air consumption of locomotive auxiliary 


The Cost of devices presented at the recent conven- 
Neglecting tion of the Air Brake Association. To 
Auxiliaries one who has not made a special study 


of the situation, the air used by these 
devices would seem negligible, yet tests under actual working 
conditions demonstrated that the cost of the fuel required 
to supply air for their operation ranged from $100 to $300 
per year per locomotive, depending upon the type of air com- 
pressor used. Furthermore, it was found that the maximum 


air consumption under certain conditions was so great that it. 


taxed the capacity of the compressor and resulted in a short- 
age of air to supply the train line which might easily prove 
disastrous. If to the cost of fuel for air supply is added the 
increased wear and tear on the equipment and the probable 
loss due to delays and engine failures, no further evidence 
is needed to prove that the additional expenditures required 
to maintain auxiliaries in first-class condition will result in 
a substantial saving. 


THE CURRENT AGITATION for the re-organization of in- 
dustry has resulted in the formulation of various theories 
designed to improve the relations be- 
tween employers and employees. Both 
parties are, beyond doubt, putting their 
best thought into the problem, but, in 
the main, the results have been dis- 
couraging. Generally speaking, the plans advanced by the 
employers depend for their efficacy on so-called welfare work, 
and those advanced by the employees, which usually aim 
chiefly at advances in wages and reduction of hours, are 
presented through their organizations. Both fall short of 
the mark for the same reason, the lack of personal contact 
between the interested parties. Many employers have for a 
long time realized that the best of plans, no matter how well 
thought out or how feasible they look on paper, will not 
work in practice owing to the lack of a sympathetic under- 
standing. Consequently some of them are proceeding on 
another tack. Instead of following a predetermined plan 
they are making it their business to learn the viewpoint of 
the other fellow and, based on the knowledge gained, under- 
take improvements. Many of these improvements seem 
minor on their face, but often good results are obtained by 
them. To be concrete, a foreman is a comparatively small 
cog in a large organization. Investigation has proved, how- 
ever, that he is in many cases a barrier rather than a con- 
necting link between the employer and the men. The con- 
ception the men have of the company is dependent on the 
attitude of the foreman. To them he represents the com- 
pany. if he is of the wrong type and is permitted to carry 
prejudice into his relations with the men he discourages 
ambition, discharges good men or keeps them in unsuitable 
positions and keeps the employer ignorant of the true con- 
ditions. Denying a foreman the right to discharge may seem 
to be of little consequence. But where it has been tried, on 


The Barriers 
Should Be 
Removed 


the railroads or in industrial plants, and the power given to 
someone higher up known to be fair to both sides, benefits 
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have sometimes resulted. A plan providing that no man on 
the permanent forces of the engineering department may be 
discharged or reduced in rank or pay without the approval 
of the chief engineer is in effect on a certain eastern road. 
The improvement which has resulted in this instance is suffi- 
cient to warrant further trials in this and other departments. 


In the first four months of this year less than forty million 
dollars’ worth of new work, chargeable to additions and bet- 
terments, was authorized by the Rail- 


Emigration road Administration. This is far be- 
Now Exceeds low normal, leaving a corresponding 
Immigration accumulation to be authorized and car- 


ried out in the near future. When con- 
templating any program of construction the question of man 
power is important. For this reason it is interesting to note 
that in the four years ending December 31, approximately one 
million immigrants came into this country, although the num- 
ber arriving each year steadily decreased during this period 
and in 1918 the net increase to this country’s population 
through immigration was only about 16,000. It was an- 
nounced recently, that in the six months since the armistice 
was signed, nearly 400,000 emigrants have left the country 
through the port of New York alone. Nearly 1,400 requests 
for passports to Europe are now being received daily at New 
York, most of the applicants being immigrants of short resi- 
dence in this country, Italians predominating. From 
these figures it seems apparent that in the five months of this 
year the country has sustained a net loss of 250,000 in pop- 
ulation or a decrease of 50,000 monthly, by far the greater 
proportion being of the class from which railroad and in- 
dustrial labor is largely recruited. These figures suggest that 
the worries over the construction and maintenance programs 
will not be over when the money for carrying them out is 
made available. 


Mr. Gray on Government Operation 


NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and instructive addresses 
which have been delivered on our government’s ex- 
perience in operating the railways is that which was made 
by C. R. Gray, formerly director of operation of the Rail- 
road Administration, before the St. Louis Railway Club on 
April 22. An abstract of Mr. Gray’s address is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Gray told of a number of vital problems, such as that 
of getting food to the Allies and coal to New England, with 
which the Railroad Administration was confronted and the 
way in which they were solved. It is easy for anybody who 
heard or who reads his address to understand why it was im- 
possible for the railways to handle the essential war business 
of the country and at the same time be economically operated. 

Mr. Gray’s comments upon the labor situation were es- 
pecially interesting. He showed clearly that the wage ad- 
vances made as a result of the recommendations of the Rail- 
road Wage Commission so.completely disrupted all the old 
relationships between the wages of different classes of em- 
ployees that immediate readjustments became absolutely neces- 
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sary. At the same time, he sees clearly the disabilities under 
which the government works in the handling of labor prob- 
lems. One of these disabilities, as he pointed out, is that 
the government must make uniform scales of wages through- 
out the country regardless of differences of conditions; and 
the law of supply and demand, which, to a large extent, gov- 
erns the wages paid by private concerns, cannot operate in the 
case of a business under government management. If in a 
certain district there happen to be conditions which force up 
the wages of men employed by private concerns in a particular 
line of work the government has only two alternatives. First, 
it may refrain from advancing wages to this special class of 
men in that particular territory; in that case it will not get 
enough men. Second, it may advance the wages to that 
special class of men in that particular territory. In that case 
it will be forced, regardless of differences in conditions in 
different parts of the country, to make a similar advance in 
wages to all workers of that particular class throughout the 
country. “Of the different things which I encountered which 
satisfied me that federal operation of all of the railroads 
would be an economic mistake,” said Mr. Gray, “that was 
the most effective.” He might have added that of all the 
things which have tended to increase railway expenses under 
government operation more than they would have been in- 
creased under private operation none has produced such po- 
tent effects as this real, or apparent, necessity for the Rail- 
road Administration paying the same wages and prices 
throughout the country regardless of differences of con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Gray paid high tribute to the loyalty with which rail- 
way officers have worked under government operation. He 
said that after Mr. McAdoo “had made trips over the coun- 
try and had met these officers, with the greatest gratification 
he told me that in all his life he had never met a set of men 
who so measured up to what the emergency required as the 
railroad officers of this country.” And of the men who en- 
tered the service of the government none rendered more tact- 
ful, loyal, arduous and effective service than Mr. Gray him- 
self. It was fortunate for the railway officers of the coun- 
try that when the demands made upon them under govern- 
ment operation were the greatest, and when the criticisms 
being heaped upon them were the most malignant, Director 
General McAdoo had associated with him as one of his prin- 
cipal lieutenants as fine and representative a type of the 
American railway operating officer as C. R. Gray. 

Mr. Gray did not exaggerate, but spoke the simple truth, 
when he said, ‘“‘that the men who stood behind this movement 
and supported it in every way, and worked themselves be- 
yond everything that they had ever done before to hold up the 
highest traditions of the profession, were the railroad 
officers.” 


Michigan Central 


N 1918 the Michigan Central earned a profit over and above 
the rental which the government had to pay for it of 
over $7,000,000. ‘This profit, of course, accrues to the gov- 
ernment. The rental which the government paid to the cor- 
poration was $8,052,000. The amount which the property 
earned through operation was $68,520,000, or $15,641,000 
more than the property earned in 1917. The Michigan Cen- 
tral consists of 1,862 miles of line, of which the main line, 
as will be seen on the map, runs from Buffalo along the 
north shore of Lake Erie to Detroit and from there across 
the southern end of the state of Michigan to Chicago. It 
formed one of the northern routes over which traffic was 
sent from the West to Atlantic seaboard points, avoiding the 
congestion of the Pittsburgh gateway. In 1918 the road 
handled 29,653,000 tons of revenue freight, an increase over 
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1917 of 2,412,000 tons. The average length of haul was a 
little longer in 1918—175 miles, as compared with 171 miles 
in 1917. Thus, the total ton mileage of revenue freight was 
5,203,000,000, an increase over 1917 of 10 per cent. The 
number of passengers carried one mile was 588,696,000, an 
increase of 13,596,000, or about 2 per cent. 

Total operating expenses amounted to $51,070,000, an 
increase of $12,781,000. The Michigan Central operating 
ratio was 74.53 in 1918, comparing with 72.41 in 1917. 

The maintenance costs of the Michigan Central increased 
about in proportion to the increased maintenance costs on 
other roads. Thus, maintenance of way and structures cost 
$7,705,000 in 1918, an increase of $2,315,000; maintenance 
of equipment cost $12,382,000, an increase of $4,356,000. 
Sometimes it is well to pause a moment to get a full real- 
ization of what the increases in unit costs of repairs and 
renewals to a railroad property have amounted to in the last 
few years. We used to think of $2,500 as a fair amount 
for cost of repairs per locomotive, $900 per passenger car, 
$75 per freight car, and $1,500 for maintenance of a mile 
of road. The following table shows the unit maintenance 
costs on the Michigan Central for 1917 and 1918: 


1918 
$4,116 $2,817 


7 1917 
Maintenance of way per mile 


Repairs, exclusive of renewals and depreciation per 
locomotive 


F ioe. 5,365 3,550 
Repairs, exclusive of renewals and depreciation per 
passenger car 


1,382 757 
Repairs, exclusive of renewals and depreciation per 

reight car 77 

With an increase of 10 per cent in freight business and 
with an increase in labor hour costs and unit of material 
costs, commensurate with that on other roads, the transpor- 
tation expenses of the Michigan Central increased by only 
27 per cent and amounted, in 1918, to $28,214,000. If 
there were very many other roads in the country which had 
made such a showing as the Michigan Central did in 1918, 
the American railroad problem would be far less alarming 
than it now is. 

In 1918 the average trainload of revenue freight amounted 
to 698 tons, an increase over the previous year of 43 tons. 
Car loading was much better in 1918 than in 1917, the 
average tonnage per loaded car being 22.39, an increase 
of two tons over 1917. The Michigan Central carried a 
much larger proportion of bituminous coal in 1918 than in 
1917. Of the total 29,653,000 tons of all revenue freight 
carried in 1918, 7,848,000 tons were bituminous coal, whereas 
in 1917, of the total 27,240,000 tons carried, 6,340,000 tons 
were bituminous ocal. It is rather interesting to note 
that the tonnage of dressed meats, amounting in 1917 to only 
184,000 tons, amounted in 1918 to 421,000 tons, and the ton- 
nage of other packing house products, amounting in 1917 
to only 189,000 tons, amounted in 1918 to 502,000 tons. 

Like the other principal New York Central lines, the 
Michigan Central will have to do some permanent financing 
when the roads are turned back to their owners, but there 
is this much to be said, if any American railroad is to have 
its credit fully restored, on a basis of its earning power under 
present labor and material costs, the Michigan Central ought 
to stand high in the ranks of the roads bidding for money. 
The corporation, at the end of 1918, had on hand $1,398,000 
cash and the government owed it $5,056,000 for rental 
due, $2,713,000 for cash taken over on January 1, 1918, 
$5,488,000 for agents’ and conductors’ balances of that date; 
and $8,070,000 for materials and supplies. The agents’ and 
conductors’ balances can, of course, be disregarded since that 
item will presumably balance itself when the roads are re- 
turned. The Michigan Central had outstanding at the end 
of 1918 $22,885,000 loans and bills payable. It owed the 
government $4,362,000 for additions and betterments, $2,- 
943,000 for “corporate transactions,” and $10,365,000 for 
liabilities as of December 31, 1917, paid by the government. 
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Can the Michigan Central keep up under present condi- 
tions the profitable operation as shown in 1918? In the first 
three months of 1919 the property earned $16,764,000 gross 
and operated on a ratio of 80.52 and had an operating in- 
come of $2,785,000. This operating income is more than 
the operating income for the first three months of 1918 by 
$1,089,000. 

The following figures show the results of operation under 
the government. This is not the corporate income account: 


1918 1917 
Mileage operated .......-s0e00% Re severe 1,862 1,862 
Freight eeenue er on $45,949,560 $33,898,247 
Passenger revenue .....cceccecesoecs 15,961,585 12,859,299 
Total operating revenues...........e+0- 68,520,087 52,879,434 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 7,705,080 5,389,671 
Maintenance of equipment............ 12,382,137 8,206,084 
REN GND nar cciicas cee onesiescas 990 865,239 
Transportation expenses .......seeeeee 28,214,019 22,211,260 
Gemeral ERPENSED «occ ccccccccveccece 1,149,799 973,012 
Total operating expenses...........-+00- 51,070,072 38,289,136 
ON ono ou daed soe ehetisacecenneseines 1,899,790 1,762,795 
Operating incOMe «....ccccccccscvccceee 15,542,761 12,814,097 


CorroraTteE IncoME ACCOUNT 


1918 
NN oe idan éca taasneuatcs eet eaaweeeeenesEwn $8,052,127 
Rn TNS in.c.. cot 0 ob aten sm siemeneee ea waiaetes 8,955,107 
Orr rrr ee er 2,569,563 
OS Rr errr rr re er re 749,456 
REE eden ciuccctwcesectnend vance suu@esinees 1,820,107 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis 


AD THE Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis been 
H an independent company without strong banking sup- 
port, it would quite probably have had to go through a re- 
ceivership in 1913 or 714. At the end of 1913 the company 
had outstanding $91,943,000 of funded debt and $57,067,000 
of stock, of which $10,000,000 was preferred. It had loans 
and bills payable of $7,454,000, and total current liabilities, 
including these loans, of $14,416,000. ‘There was but $3,- 
646,000 cash on hand, and, including this cash, but $11,093,- 
000 current assets. In 1913 the road had failed to earn its 
fixed charges by $2,698,000, which debit to profit and loss 
wiped out the small previously existing surplus and left a 
debit to be carried to the balance sheet of $1,390,000. The 
funded debt was at the rate of about $46,000 a mile, and 
gross earnings amounted to less than $17,000 per mile. 

The road had been seriously damaged by unprecedented 
floods, with the prospect that not only would considerable 
expenditures on capital account be needed in the immediate 
future, but that there would be attendant heavy charges for 
maintenance. Making a full allowance for a loss of $1,200,- 
000 in revenues on account of the flood (which now seems 
unduly high), and $400,000 added to operating expenses, the 
road had an operating ratio of 83.2 per cent. It would have 
been exceedingly difficult to have gone to a disinterested 
banking house, either on the basis of these figures or of a 
physical inspection of the property, and to have raised the 
necessary funds for continued solvent operation. 

The Big Four, being a subsidiary of the New York Cen- 
tral, was enabled to escape financial disaster and was thus 
given a chance to pull itself out of its difficulties by in- 
creased earnings, accompanied by economies in operation. 
In 1914, $1,500,000 was spent for additions and bettetments 
to roadway and $4,949,000 was expended for new equip- 
ment. In 1915, $1,045,000 was spent on additions to road- 
way and $3,689,000 for equipment; but against this equip- 
ment charge there was a credit for equipment retired of 
$1,390,000, leaving a net increase in investment in equip- 
ment of $2,299,000. In 1916, $1,605,000 was spent for ad- 
ditions and betterments to road, and $1,408,000 for equip- 
ment, less $1,809,000, value of equipment retired, leaving a 
net decrease in investment in equipment of $401,000. In 
1917, $2,222,000 was spent for additions and betterments to 
road, and $5,616,000 for equipment, less $1,525,000 value 
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of equipment retired, leaving a net increase in investment in 
equipment of $4,092,000. During the years 1913 to the 
end of 1917, the outstanding funded debt increased from 
$91,943,000 to $105,248,000, but in the meantime the mile- 
age had increased from 2,014 miles to 2,387 miles, so that 
funded debt was at the rate of only $44,000 per mile, as 
against $46,000 per mile in 1913. The increase in funded 
debt of approximately $13,000,000 was the result of a de- 
crease in outstanding debentures and an increase in outstand- 
ing equipment trust certificates, miscellaneous obligations and 
the establishment of a debt of $6,017,;000 to affiliated com- 
panies. 

During this time loans and bills payable were reduced 
from $7,454,000 to $3,763,000, and cash on hand remained 
around $3,000,000. 

The total of $6,372,000 for additions and betterments to 
road and of $10,939,000 for equipment was provided for, 
partly through the increase in debt to affiliated companies, 
and partly through surplus earnings put back into the prop- 
erty. In 1914 there was still a deficit after the payment 
of interest charges, but in 1915 there was net income of 
$3,405,000 and in 1916 of $8,332,000, from which, however, 
$750,000 was charged off for equipment depreciation not 
taken up through adequate charges to maintenance in pre- 
vious years, and there was also $375,000 paid out in divi- 
dends on the preferred stock. In 1917 there was $5,258,000 
net income available for dividends, and the full 5 per cent, 
calling for approximately $500,000, was paid on the pre- 
ferred stock. This left, after sinking fund charges, $4,657,- 
000 to be transferred to the credit of profit and loss. The 
1916 and ’17 surplus wiped out the previous debit to profit 
and loss and left a credit balance, December 31, 1917, of 
$9,661,000. 

Under government operation the Big Four continued its 
remarkably fine showing. In 1918 the property earned $71,- 
404,000, an increase over 1917 of $18,753,000. It is an 
astounding fact that the operating ratio was within a frac- 
tion of one per cent as low in 1918 as in 1917 (72.68 in 
1918 and 72.29 in 1917). The ratio of transportation ex- 
penses (the out-of-pocket cost of moving the business) was 
actually less—39.52 in 1918 and 40.76 in 1917. The rental 
which the government is to pay is $9,939,000. The net in- 
come which the government received in 1917 was $14,689,- 
000; this is after paying expenses and rentals. 

In 1918 the Big Four handled 43,056,000 tons of freight, 
an increase of 3,385,000 tons over 1917, and the average 
haul per ton was 178.8 miles, as against 178.0 miles in 1917. 
The ton mileage handled, therefore, amounted to 7,010,000,- 
000 in 1918, an increase of 638,000,000 ton miles. The aver- 
age receipts per ton per mile were 7.12 mills in 1918, as 
against 5.66 mills in 1917. 

The average revenue trainload was 779 tons; this com- 
pares with 691 tons in 1917 and 457 in 1913, the year be- 
fore the flood. The average load of revenue freight per 
loaded car mile was 27.4 in 1918, as against 25.0 tons in 
1917. 

Of the many factors which have gone to make up this his- 
tory of the imminently successful rehabilitation of a road 
under conditions which were dragging many other railroads 
on the way to bankruptcy, notwithstanding the fact that 
they appeared in 1914 to be in a far better condition than 
the Big Four, one or two stand out beyond all the others. 

One of these is the wonderful spirit of co-operation and 
teamwork which was infused into the organization. In all 
lines of human endeavor, it is possible for a born leader of 
men to use a desperate situation as a stimulus to efforts that 
would be unthinkable under ordinary conditions. The Big 
Four was in a desperate situation, but the organization came 
back with a united effort that is worth admiration. The 
other feature about this remarkable story of rehabilitation is - 
the courage shown in providing facilities in addition to 
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repairing flood damages. It takes no ordinary brand of 
courage to order new locomotives and rolling stock when the 
road faces possible receivership and when the market for 
equipment trust certificates is extraordinarily bad, but this is 
what the management of the Big Four did, and the results 
in 1918 are a monument of justification. 

The following figures show the results of operation under 
the government. , This is not the corporate income account: 


1918 1917 
2,396 2,396 
Freight revenue $49,934,631 $36,077,390 
Passenger revenue 15,359,128 12,009,346 

Total operating revenues............... 71,403,970 52,650,920 
Maintenance of way and structures... 7,298,040 
Maintenance of equipment 13,894,337 
Traffic expenses 882,576 
Transportation expenses 28,229,455 
General expenses 1,201,871 

Total operating expenses..........+.... 51,895,289 

Taxes 3,538,918 

Operating income 15,592,011 

Net operating income..........-esseee. 14,688,938 


Mileage operated 


1,054,131 
38,059,421 
2,144,868 
12,436,999 
10,536,475 


Corporate Income Account 
” 1918 


$9,938,597 
10,772,278 
4,736,706 
627,350 
4,109,356 


Rental 

Gross income 

Net income 

Dividends and appropriations 
Surplus 


New York Central 


HE RESULTS of operation of a railroad under government 
T control in the calendar year 1918 are not necessarily a 
criterion of the net earning power of the property under 
private operation and with competitive conditions. On the 
other hand, in the east the year’s operations were, generally 
speaking, an acid test of the ability of a property and the 
organization to handle a greatly increased business satisfac- 


torily. Where a road had superimposed on it a manage- 
ment not intimately familiar with its problems or not neces- 
sarily sympathetic with its particular line of development, or. 
where it was called upon to handle a character of traffic 
which it was not naturally best fitted to handle, 1918 operat- 
ing results were hardly a fair criterion of what may be ex- 
pected of the property in the future. On the other hand, 
where a property showed up remarkably well under the con- 
ditions in 1918, it is fairly safe to assume that that property 
had been put in remarkably good shape prior to 1918 and 
that its chances of profitable operation in the immediate 
future are more than fairly good. This latter is the case 
with the New York Central. 

Up until ten years or so ago the eastern end of the New 
York Central (what was then the New York Central & Hud- 
son River) was looked upon as a high class passenger road 
with a large proportion of fast and bulky, but light freight 
business, more comparable in its operating problems to some 
of the English roads than any of the other trunk line rail- 
roads. When the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the 
New York Central & Hudson River were merged, the Lake 
Shore’s heavier train load and larger proportion of coal and 
ore pulled up the average train load for the whole system, but 
even in 1914 the revenue freight train load averaged for the 
system only 642 tons. In the calendar year 1918, with 
operating conditions in the first three months of the year that 
were unprecedentedly unfavorable, the New York Central 
had an average revenue train load of 891 tons and the train 
load including company freight averaged 970 tons. The 
gain over 1917 in revenue train load was 47 tons. The 
average tonnage of revenue freight per loaded car was 26.36 
tons in 1918 as against 24.15 tons in 1917. It is notable 
that while the average number of loaded cars per train mile 
was 33.80 in 1918 as against 34.94 in 1917, the average num- 
ber of empty cars per train was 18.05 as against 16.59, so 
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that the gross tonnage hauled behind the drawbar increased 
much more than is indicated by the increase of 47 tons in 
revenue train load. 

These figures for operation are cited before discussing the 
financial results of the year’s operation because they are so 
essential to an understanding of the financial showing made. 

When the roads were taken over by the government, A. H. 
Smith, president of the New York Central, was appointed 
regional director of the Eastern region, but remained also 
president of the corporation. In June Railroad Administra- 
tion officers severed their connection with the corporations, 
and for the last seven months of the year, therefore, the prop- 
erty was operated under P. E. Crowley, federal manager in 
the Eastern region, acting under A. H. Smith as regional 
director. 

To repeat once more, the financial results of operation of 
the railroad properties under federal control do not affect the 
amount available for interest and dividends on the corpora- 
tion’s securities. ‘The New York Central’s rental due from 
the government was fixed at $55,803,000. This left, after 
the payment of interest, corporate expenses, etc., and war 
taxes $24,465,000. From this, on the New York Central’s 
books, is subtracted $6,548,000 for expenses applicable to 
the period prior to January 1, 1918, and settled for the ac- 
count of the corporation by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. This left $17,917,000 net corporate income. 
The five per cent dividends call for $12,480,000. So much 
for the corporation income account. 

The property—5,682 miles—earned in 1918 from its 
operation as a railroad $269,271,000, or $53,003,000 more 
than in 1917. After paying operating expenses and taxes 
there was $47,342,000 railway operating income in 1918, as 
against $52,068,000 railway operating income in 1917. 
Against the expenses of 1918, however, had been charged the 
$6,195,000 lap-over expenses accrued prior to January 1, 
1918. Making the necessary adjustments and figuring in 
rent and hire of equipment there was a net income of $52,- 
230,000, comparing with $55,803,000 rental due to the cor- 
poration from the government. Had the property been 
operated on its own account it would have had after paying 
interest charges, approximately $14,300,000 available for 
dividends, with dividend requirements of $12,480,000. 
When we compare this with the financial showing of some of 
the other eastern roads it looks exceptionally good. 

Unfortunately the balance sheet statement of the New York 
Central (the corporation) is not so encouraging, but this 
is primarily due to the fact that the New York Central has a 
heavy proportion of funded debt to stock and has not in 
recent years been able to do the long term financing which it 
wanted todo. The corporation has approximately $250,000,- 
000 of stock and $688,000,000 of long term debt. At the 
end of 1918 the company had $41,963,000 loans and bills 
payable and owed the government $16,651,000 for additions 
and betterments and $21,512,000 for liabilities of December 
31, 1917, paid by the government. There was on hand at 
the end of 1918, $8,993,000 cash and the government owed 
the company $27,672,000 on account of rental, $13,407,000 
for cash taken over January 1, 1918, $9,617,000 agents’ and 
conductors’ balances, $34,240,000 materials and supplies and 
$6,919,000 assets as of December 31, 1917, collected by the 
government. The totals are $73,342,000 current. liabilities 
and $73,927,000 deferred liabilities, with $48,917,000 cur- 
rent assets and $74,477,000 deferred assets. 

Were the railroads to be handed back to their owners to- 
morrow, from an operating point of view the New York Cen- 
tral would be in a strong position comparatively. The or- 
ganization is intact, the physical condition of the property is 
good, and owing to its ability to handle increased traffic dur- 
ing the first trying months of 1918, it has gained rather than 
lost, from a traffic point of view, through being operated by 
the government. In regard to the condition of the property a 
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word should be said about maintenance expenses in 1918. 
Total maintenance of way expenses amounted to $31,868,000, 
an increase of $11,163,000 over 1917. Maintenance of equip- 
ment expenses amounted to $57,313,000, an increase over 
1917 of $18,866,000. These increases in maintenance of way 
expenses reflect no more than the increased unit costs of labor 
and material. As a matter of fact, however, the physical 
condition of the New York Central would indicate that the 
federal officers have been able to pretty well keep up the old 
standard of maintenance and especially is this so in regard 
to maintenance of way. 

In 1918 a net total of $40,735,000 was spent for additions 
and betterments. Of this amount $11,433,000 was expendi- 
tures made by the federal manager, $13,002,000 was the cost 
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strated probably to the satisfaction of most of the federal 
officers in charge the wisdom of prompt replacement of obso- 
lete equipment and the absolute necessity, if American rail- 
roads are to meet the ever progressing needs of the country, 
of the continued purchase of new equipment before the need 
for such equipment becomes desperately pressing. The finan- 
cial results on the New York Central in 1918, although not 
affecting the pocketbook in that year, at least of security 
holders, probably demonstrated very clearly to most of the 
corporation’s directors the wisdom of the policy in regard to 
purchasing equipment. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion of the property of the New York Central under federal 
operation. This is not the corporation income account: 
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ing locomotives retired. In 1916 there were added 123 
freight locomotives, 11 passenger locomotives and 26 switch- 
ing locomotives; there were retired 140 freight, 44 passenger 
and 33 switching locomotives. In 1917 there were added 64 
freight, eight passenger, 113 switching and 10 electric loco- 
motives, and there were retired 81 freight, 19 passenger and 
17 switching locomotives. In 1918 there were added 231 
freight, 43 passenger and 86 switching locomotives, while 
26 freight, 13 passenger and 3 switching were retired. This 
is a total of 464 freight locomotives added and 399 retired. 

The operation of the New York Central in 1918 demon- 





*Expenses subtracted to arrive at this figure include $6,194,712 accrued 
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*The company on its books substracts from this amount $6,548,000 ex- 
penses accrued prior to January 1, 1918, paid on the corporation’s account 
by the administration. 





J. H. Hustis H. A. Worcester 


Eastern Region Under A. H. Smith as Director 


The Complicated Problem Caused by Congestion in 
1917-18 Completely Worked Out 


Railroad Administration, has resigned to return to the 

presidency of the New York Central. Mr. Smith was 
the first regional director appointed by William G. McAdoo, 
and at the outset had under his jurisdiction the territory now 
included not only in the Eastern region but in the Allegheny 
and Pocahontas regions as well. He faced a situation of 
great difficulty requiring firmness and the ability to make 
quick decisions. Mr. Smith possesses these qualifications to 
a marked degree. Throughout his handling of the Eastern 
territory, he showed entire fearlessness and took the initiative 
to an extent that has seldom been equalled in government 
service. 

A. T. Hardin, who has been assistant regional director and 
also director of the Central District of the Eastern region, 
has been appointed regional director of the Eastern region. 
Mr. Hardin has worked with Mr. Smith for many years. 
When Mr. Smith became general manager of the New York 
Central & Hudson River in 1903, Mr. Hardin was engineer 
of maintenance of way, and in 1905 was appointed assistant 
to the general manager. 
vice-president and Mr. Hardin was made assistant general 
manager and his authority was extended over the other New 
York Central lines at the time of the extension of Mr. Smith’s 
authority; when Mr. Smith became president, he was elected 
vice-president in charge of operation, maintenance and en- 
gineering. 

The eastern railroad situation has now been straightened 
out; there is no congestion; the roads are seeking traffic; the 
Pittsburgh gateway is opened; New England is supplied with 
coal; and the old familiar problems of holding down expenses 
and securing additional business are again to the fore. When, 
however, A. H. Smith was appointed regional director of the 
Eastern region in January, 1918, the Pittsburgh gateway was 
completely blocked; there were lines of loaded cars extend- 
ing back from the Atlantic seaboard for many miles; the 
thermometer varied between 5 deg. below zero to 30 deg. be- 
low zero; one storm after another buried yards and main 
lines deep under thick frozen snow; New York harbor froze 
up; a coal famine threatened everywhere in the east; and 
government priority orders had so interfered with each other 
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A year later, Mr. Smith was elected - 


that only with the utmost difficulty and the exercise of extra- 
ordinarily sound judgment could any superintendent tell 
what traffic he should try to move first. Passenger trains 
were stalled; trainmen and yard and switchmen fought the 
cold and wind, rising sometimes to 70 miles an hour, but a 
day’s work under such conditions as these accomplished less, 
often, than would two hours’ work under normal conditions. 

The Eastern ports—Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston—were the crucial points in the situa- 
tion both as regards supplies and munitions for the Allies and 
for getting our own army overseas. 

The best that the new regional director could hope to do 
was to quickly form a loyal organization of the men actually 
on the ground and so direct and co-ordinate this organiza- 
tion as to bring order out of chaos. The president of each 
railroad in the Eastern region was directly responsible for 
the operation of his road to the regional director, but an ad- 
visory organization was formed which consisted of six presi- 
dents’ committees as follows: New England district, James 
H. Hustis, receiver of the Boston & Maine, chairman; New 
York, Niagara and Frontier district, W. H. Truesdale, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, chairman; 
Central Traffic district, J. J. Turner, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania lines west, chairman; Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh district, Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, chairman; Hampton Roads district, N. D. 
Maher, president of the Norfolk & Western, chairman; and 
the Michigan and International Boundary district, F. H. Al- 
fred, president of the Pere Marquette, chairman. 

This organization endured until June, 1918, when fed- 
eral and general managers were appointed in place of the 
presidents of the roads. When this change took place, Mr. 
Smith recommended the appointment of the president or the 
operating vice-president, in charge of the property in each 
case, as federal or general manager. 

Thus, since A. T. Hardin, vice-president of the New 
York Central, had been taken into the organization of the 
region, P. E. Crowley, vice-president of the New York Cen- 
tral, was made federal manager of the New York Central; 
E. J. Pearson, president of the New Haven, was made fed- 
eral manager of that property; A. J. Stone, vice-president in 
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charge of operation of the Erie, was made federal manager 
of that property; H. M. Biscoe, vice-president of the Boston & 
Albany, was made federal manager of that property; E. M. 
Costin, general superintendent of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, was made federal manager of that prop- 
erty; and this policy was pursued even to the appointment of 
separate general managers for the Central of Vermont and for 
the Canadian Pacific lines extending into New England. 

The line of action taken in regard to personnel had 
probably a very important effect on operating conditions. 
The size of the region made it necessary to subdivide it into 
districts and each district director, himself familiar from long 
experience with conditions in his district, was surrounded 
with federal and general managers, operating properties with 
which they were thoroughly familiar and in sympathy with. 
It might have been perfectly logical and feasible to have 
combined a number of the roads in some of the districts, cer- 
tainly in the New England district, under one general man- 
ager or federal manager, but it was felt that it would be a 
grievous mistake to make a change under the tremendous 
stress of last year’s railroad conditions which, however logi- 
cal in itself, would, for the time being, deprive any property 
of the man most familiar and most sympathetic with its 
problems. , 

Prior to the assumption of government control, there was 
competition for through business between the New York 
Central, the Erie, the Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore & Ohio. With the placing of the 
first four within the Central district of the Eastern region, 
not only was competition eliminated between these roads but 
a choice of routes was made available by which it became 
possible to segregate certain classes of shipments to one or 
other of the roads and to so arrange freight schedules as to 
permit of a quick shifting of traffic from one route to the 
other to meet temporarily abnormal conditions. Further- 
more, the fact that all of the roads were under government 
control eliminated competition with the two important roads 
in what later became the Allegheny region—the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania. 

The New York Central, in so far as its trackage, exclu- 
sive of terminals, is concerned, probably had, in 1917, a 
larger margin of safety in so far as actual road movement of 
freight was concerned than had any of its important competi- 
tors. ‘The other three roads had a considerable margin of 
capacity in road movement of freight, and the joint utiliza- 
tion of all of these roads is thought to have very consid- 
erably increased the total of this margin of capacity. 

The New York Central had been foresighted and courage- 
ous in buying both cars and locomotives in 1916 and 1917. 
At the time, the cost of this equipment had seemed very high 
and naturally purchases were entered upon only after the 
most careful consideration. The bitter weather of December, 
January and February crippled the locomotives, especially 
of the Pennsylvania, to a dangerous extent. For a while, the 
problem was one of diverting both east and westbound busi- 
ness from the Pittsburgh gateway and especially from the 
railroads between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. 


Peculiar Difficulties of the Situation 


The situation was not one for punctilious niceties or sensi- 
tive fear of criticism. Mr. Smith was a New York Central 
man, and the competition between the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania and other eastern trunk lines had, in times 
past, been keen. While it was true that the government was 
guaranteeing a rental to each road on a basis of business 
handled under free competition, there was, even under the 
regional system adopted, the possibility that some roads would 
look with suspicion on anything that was done to divert 
traffic from their lines. On the other hand, the operating 
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officers of the lines from which it was necessary to divert 
traffic, themselves, apparently, were fully aware of the needs 
of the situation. Up until May 31, when the Allegheny and 
Pocahontas regions were formed, it is probable that every- 
one in authority concerned with the operation of the roads in 
the Eastern region felt the urgent necessity of turning traffic 
away from the Pittsburgh district. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, itself, had cars above normal on its lines amounting to 
19,000 in January, to 27,000 in the early part of February, 
and to 10,000 in the latter part of February. Car movement, 
because of the severe weather, was far below normal, as far 
even as 50 per cent below normal at times. 

The Allegheny and Pocahontas regions were formed out 
of the Eastern region in June, and the problems of these two 
regions have already been described at some length in the 
Railway Age. The carving out of these two new regions, left 
the Eastern region a somewhat oddly formed territory. This 
territory was divided into three districts: the New England 
district, under James H. Hustis as district director; the 
Ohio-Indiana district, which included both the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pennsylvania lines 
west, under H. A. Worcester, formerly vice-president of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; and the Central 
district, under A. T. Hardin. This left, of course, former 
New York Central officers predominating in the regional or- 
ganization. The Pennsylvania lines west and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, itself, were still, in June, July and August, 
under very heavy pressure. Even as late as August 27, 
1918, the traffic officers of the Pennsylvania lines west issued 
a circular approved by G. L. Peck, federal manager, as 
follows: 

“The volume of raw materials and finished products es- 
sential to the war program has reached such immense propor- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district that there is no transportation 
capacity left for the handling of other car load traffic through 
the district, either eastbound or westbound, which it is pos- 
sible to divert via other routes. 

“Beginning at once, eastbound car load traffic should, to 
the fullest extent possible, be diverted to other available 
routes, and, where practicable, shippers should be requested 
to use other initial lines, the routes of which will avoid the 
Pittsburgh gateway. 

“The use of the Pittsburgh gateway should be similarly 
restricted on traffic originating on connecting lines. 

“The general rule contained in the book of general instruc- 
tions for the government of agents, which instructs agents, 
when routing is not otherwise ordered, to forward freight via 
the route paying the Pennsylvania system roads the most 
revenue, is superseded with respect to the traffic referred to 
herein, and available routes via short-haul junctions should 
be utilized.” 


The Central District 


During the entire year, 1918, the New York Central made 
a very good showing comparatively. In the editorial review 
of the annual report of this company, appearing elsewhere, 
an attempt is made to analyze the reasons for this, but it is 
proper to say here that the generous provisions which had 
been made for motive power and rolling stock for the New 
York Central were a most important factor. During the se- 
vere winter weather, the northern lines were not so com- 
pletely prostrated as were the southern lines of the Eastern 
region. Officers and employees were, apparently, more ac- 
customed to the very low temperatures and high winds than 
were the railroad men of the southern lines. This, of itself, 
was a help to the New York Central, and, coupled with the 
fact that they had a greater margin of equipment to fall back 
on, gave the organization a feeling of reliance that may have 
been lacking on a road like the Erie, for instance, which was 
short of power. 
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The Erie 


The Erie situation is particularly interesting. Under F. D. 
Underwood, a crooked, high-grade, single track, run-down 
railroad was transformed into a New York-Chicago double- 
track, modern, fairly low-grade trunk line. The financial 
difficulties that had to be overcome were appalling; and the 
road was on the verge of bankruptcy more than once. A 
transportation machine was built up, capable of handling, 
except for locomotives, much more traffic than the road was 
getting in 1910 to 1913. In the working out of keen compe- 
tition for freight, the Erie, with its uncongested through line, 
bid for and received a very large share of the fast freight 
between Chicago and New York. Refrigerator business, both 
fruit and dressed meats, came to it in large quantities. This 
is an expensive business to handle, both because of the speed 
required and the large proportion of tare weight (also empty 
car movement) which it involves. Had conditions remained 
normal, the Erie might have succeeded in building up a 
freight business to fill in its capacity and profitably retain 
a good part of its fast freight business. War conditions inter- 
vened, however; the Erie had become known as a fast freight 
line. Business, which had to be moved at great expense, was 
dumped on to it at first by the manufacturers of munitions 
and supplies for the Allies, and later when the United States 
government took over the roads, the Erie had to carry a large 
proportion of perishable freight and other traffic which re- 
quired high speed and a high proportion of tare weight to load. 

The amount of freight which the Erie has handled, as re- 
flected in its gross earnings, was very large, but this does not 
begin to show the increase in gross tonnage (revenue tonnage 
and weight of equipment) which the road handled. 


New England District | 


New England has often been likened to a great receiving 
yard, and the simile is a good one. To every hundred loaded 
cars received, only about 75 are sent out. The greatest 
problem was to get coal into New England for the great num- 
ber of munition and arms factories in that district and for 
the vast number of other industries of the district engaged in 
war work. For a period of two years, the coal tonnage 
brought inte New England was doubled. This, in itself, is 
an achievement which the railroads of that district may feel 
justly proud of. 

There was little roundabout routing of freight within New 
England, even before government control. The Boston & 
Maine was being gotten into good shape before the beginning 
of 1918; the smaller roads were in general in quite good 
shape as compared with the character of traffic they were 
called on to handle. The Boston & Albany was in fine shape, 
but the New York, New Haven & Hartford was still in a 
process of rehabilitation after years of operation as an adjunct 
to banking schemes and plans of consolidation, all of which 
may have been for the good of New England in the long run, 
but which had so overshadowed the operating necessities of 
the road as to make the problem of the successors to former 
President Mellen a difficult one. A serious congestion in this 
great receiving yard would have tied up New England in- 
dustries to a disastrous extent. 

The problem of preventing congestion within New England 
was met in what appears now, in the light of more than a 
year’s experience, the only safe and practical way. Permits 
were issued to shippers outside of New England to ship to 
New England ports, only when there was a reasonable cer- 
tainty of boat accommodations being provided to handle ex- 
peditiously the freight that was so consigned. The New 
England district management took upon itself the task and 
responsibility of ascertaining the capacity of ships due and 
sailing dates, nature of cargo, etc., and permits were issued 
for freight to move into New England for export in the light 
of this information. The Railroad Administration was 
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helped by the fact that little, tf any, United States govern- 
ment freight was shipped through the port of Boston. In 
the first years of the European war, large shipments came 
down to Boston from the Canadian roads, but by the time 
the New England district was formed, the Canadian roads 
were in shape to handle the business for export largely 
through their own ports, although all during 1918 consid- 
erable Canadian traffic found its way out through Portland. 

It was not, therefore, a hard thing, so far as physical ele- 
ments went, to control the flow of traffic into New England. 
The very fact that the district director had, what might be 
called a strangle hold on the manufacturers of New England, 
made the exercise of his authority liable to be particularly 
irritating. It is a remarkable tribute to the personality of the 
district director that a free and quite drastic exercise of this 
authority did not, to any alarming extent, stir up antagonism 
in New England. Without repetition, or without going at 
great length into details, it is impossible to draw a clear pic- 
ture of the extent and intensity of the difficulties which were 
overcome in handling this New England situation. The 
people of New England are prone to be severe critics, as 
presidents of New England railroads have found in the past. 
On the other hand, they are amenable to reason and have a 
strong sense of fair play. They have had, in the past, some 
examples of poor railroading, but showed themselves, during 
1918, capable of understanding and appreciating good rail- 
roading. 

The record made in handling the situation in New England 
with the New Haven still under the cloud of the Mellen 
regime and the Boston & Maine in receivers’ hands, with a 
dangerous coal shortage and unprecedented business ac- 
tivities, should go down in the history of American railroad- 
ing as one of the achievements of which railroad men may 
well be proud. 


The Ohio-Indiana District 


On June 1, the committee at Pittsburgh, mentioned here- 
tofore, of which J. J. Turner of the Pennsylvania was chair- 
man, was abolished; and H. A. Worcester was appointed dis- 
trict director. At this time, the Pennsylvania lines west had 
an accumulation above normal of about 15,000 cars east- 
bound and 500 cars westbound. The problem before the dis- 
trict director, therefore, was one of immediately relieving this 
situation. Both the Baltimore & Ohio and the Erie were used 
to divert cars; the Baltimore & Ohio at Columbus for move- 
ment to Harrisburg, and the Erie and the New York Central 
for westbound business. By July 8, the situation had been 
cleared up and embargoes were lifted. The Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis during the whole of 1918, was 
in particularly.good shape. Some account is given elsewhere 


. of the rehabilitation of this road following the floods of 1913. 


Heavy purchases of equipment in 1916 and 1917 were a very 
important factor in the operation of the property under its 
federal manager, and the ability of the road to handle in- 
creased business was an important factor in the operation of 
the entire Ohio-Indiana district. 


Conclusion 


It should be said in conclusion that the organization which 
the eastern regional director formed immediately on taking 
charge, contained every evidence of a desire to handle the sit- 
uation with as little disturbance of the rights of each of the 
individual roads in this territory as was possible. Drastic 
measures were needed and no hesitancy was shown in apply- 
ing these measures. A. H. Smith, in accepting the eastern 
regional directorship, took upon himself war duties of a pe- 
culiarly trying nature where failure might have meant un- 
speakable disaster. He carried these duties out with a fear- 
lessness that has won admiration from railroad men all over 
the country as well as government officers with whom he has 
dealt and with whom he has been on the best of terms. 






Some Interesting Features of Federal Operation: 


Some of the Critical Situations Which Confronted the Railway 
Administration in Meeting War Time Needs 


By Carl R. Gray 
President Western Maryland Railroad Company; Formerly Director of Operation, U. S. Railroad Administration 


The reasons were three-fold: The first was financial, 
the second was because of the necessity for a stabili- 
zation of the labor situation, and the third was because of the 
utter impossibility of their functioning as corporations in the 
matter in which the government demanded and needed. 
Three serious situations confronted us at that time. The 
volume of business late in 1917 was very great, while about 
December 1 we went into the longest continued, and most 
severe weather conditions of which the Weather Bureau has 
any record. This continued until practically the latter part 
of March. We had at Hampton Roads (Norfolk and New- 
port News), for nearly three months, frozen coal in the cars, 
where they never had a frozen car of coal in all the history 
of that part of the country. 


Coal Situation Serious 


W Hy were the railroads taken over by the government? 


The coal situation was the most serious. The stock had 
been largely used up. New England ordinarily depends upon 
coastwise shipping for its coal, and the coastwise ships had 
been taken for overseas traffic. That presented the most seri- 
ous single situation at that time, because, in addition to the in- 
industrial danger, there was absolute fear of suffering. For 
several months we were on the verge of real suffering in that 
northern part of the country. The production of the year 
previous had been the record one up to that time, larger by 12 
per cent than the preceding year and aggregating 544,000,000 
tons of soft coal. 

The Fuel Administration advised us that, to meet absolute 
necessities, there had to be produced 635,000,000 tons of soft 
coal. The Railroad Administration took hold on the 28th 
dav of December, 1917. At that time, weather conditions 
were frightful, beyond comparison. We had a passenger 
train, as I recall, stuck in the snow in the streets of Syracuse. 
Up to that time, the northern lines from Buffalo were sub- 
jected to the least strain from the war conditions, and had 
been our safety valve; but with the severe weather conditions, 
they, too, became affected, so that in the month of January we 
fell behind 79,000 carloads of coal. 

The most drastic measures had to be adopted, and the use 
for other purposes, of that class of cars which would load 
coal, had to be denied to everybody. The railroads which had 
the greatest potentialities in the production and transportation 
of soft coal had to be isolated as trunk lines. It became neces- 
sary to cut in two the great Pennsylvania line, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio system, so as to enable them to devote their en- 
tire energies to the movement of soft coal. 

In the month of February, we got on our feet with the pro- 
duction of soft coal. In that month we increased over the 
record year 24,366 cars. In March 13,000; April, 64,000; 
May, 27,000; June, 92,000; July, 150,000; August, 160,000; 
September, 128,000. 

Now, what was done in the handling of coal was also re- 
flecting itself in the production of steel. The steel curve com- 
menced to go downward in September, 1917; it went down 
at an alarming rate; the curve of actual coal production went 
down from October, 1917, even more radically. Of course, 
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the one depended absolutely upon the other. Seventeen per 
cent of the blast furnaces were shut down in January for want 
of fuel and before that situation could be gotten in hand 22 
per cent was reached on February 1. The blast furnace is 
the basis of steel production and of course steel is the most es- 
sential of all products used in connection with the war. 


Allies Food Shortage Threatened to End War 


The food situation can hardly be overstated; we had to 
watch New England, but in some way the seriousness as af- 
fecting the European situation had not been fully appreciated. 
On the night of February 8, the director general told me that 
a committee from the Council of National Defense had asked 
to see him at nine o’clock the next morning; but that he had 
to go to the capital, so he had asked them to see me. At nine 
o’clock two cabinet ministers, the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, the food administrator and the fuel administrator 
came in. ‘They had cablegrams from the three Premiers of 
Great Britain, France and Italy to their respective ambassa- 
dors, stating that unless the food program promised by Mr. 
Hoover was not only maintained, but the deficiency made up, 
that the war would be over on April 1. I asked Mr. Hoover 
what he had promised, and he said 1,160,000 tons a month, 
commencing with January 1. 

I said: “How much have you furnished?” He said: “In 
January 750,000 tons; February is one-third gone, and we 
are going at the rate of 500,000 tons; so unless the situation 
is remedied, we will reach the first day of March over 1,000,- 
000 tons short. There is just one month between that time 
and the time these gentlemen have given as the ultimate 
date.”” The message from the French Premier said that the 
French rations had been reduced to the armies in the field; 
the Italian message said that the rations had been reduced 
twice to the armies in the field, and could not be again re- 
duced. Mr. McAdoo approved the action that was recom- 
mended, and that night an order was sent out which abso- 
lutely forbade the loading of box cars, except at freight 
houses, for anything except food. That was carried to the 
extreme that we went into the large industries in the East and 
in the Southeast, and pulled out the empty cars where they 
had been placed to load. We set out trains of loads,-and we 
moved those empties in preference to everything. While this 
condition existed, from February 9, with ali its rigor until 
March 1, and in a more elastic form until the 15th of March, 
there was not one single complaint made by anybody in the 
United States that reached Washington with regard to it. 
That order remained in effect, the only exceptions being on 
behalf of the War Department, until about March 1. Then 
it was relaxed somewhat. On March 15, we had every ele- 
vator on the Atlantic coast filled with grain, and we had 6,615 
cars of other food up against the seaboard. I don’t believe 
I ever dictated a letter in which I took so much genuine sat- 
isfaction as I did the letter which I dictated for Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s signature, to the three ambassadors, in which I called 
attention to this former call of theirs, and to the representa- 
tions made at that time, and called their attention to the 6,615 
cars up against the water-front. And then, asa sort of a 


stinger, I added to the letter that while we would regard with 
the most serious concern the placing of an embargo on food 
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for the Allies, unless they could improve the situation, we 
would be compelled to.take that action. From then until the 
armistice was signed, which, of course, means for all time, 
there never was a moment when there was a lack of a large 
surplus of food for the Allies against our seaboard. 


Congestion on Eastern Lines 


Another interesting feature was the movement of troops. 
At the time we were struggling with the coal and food, we 
were at the same time facing a most acute situation which 
arose with regard to transportation of troops. We were ad- 
vised by the military authorities that they had arranged for 
the immediate movement overseas of 1,000,000 of troops. 

I would like you to visualize that situation for a minute; 
the congestion in the United States was all in one locality. 
Everything else in the shape of blockades was a reflex of that 
condition. If you draw a line from Portland, Me., to Al- 
bany, N. Y., and over to Rochester, down to Harrisburg, and 
over to Baltimore, east of that line, you have it all. 

There were, when the Railroad Administration took hold, 
in the territory east of Chicago and St. Louis and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 62,247 delayed loads; that means 
loads delayed short of their destination and which it was not 
possible to move, and which had not moved within 24 hours. 
There was held at and west of St. Louis 31,421 cars; at and 
west of Chicago 24,000 odd; at and south of the Ohio River 
gateways 14,000 odd; south of the Potomac River gateways 
15,000 odd. There was a total of 148,810 delayed loads; 
nearly all for the limited territory I have outlined. The War 
Department decided to move practically all of those troops to 
New York, and therefore it meant an added load in this con- 
gested territory. From the first of January to the time of the 
armistice, the railroads moved a total of 6,496,000 troops, and 
the maximum was in July, when we moved 1,147,013 men, 
an average of 748 miles each. That is the largest troop move- 
ment ever made in the history of the world. A large propor- 
tion of these men were brought entirely across the continent. 
It takes 59 trains of passenger and 59 trains of impedimenta 
to move a division of troops. 

One of the difficulties that brought the railroads into the 
congestion, in the first place, was the peculiarity of their re- 
sponsibilities as common carriers. Now, when that was com- 
plicated by the war power of the government to require its 
freight to be moved in absolute preference and priority, and 
then when you turn loose a swarm of young men clothed in 
uniform, invested with the power of the United States gov- 
ernment on the railroad men of this country who are, in them- 
selves, taught to respect authority, and each one of those offi- 
cers functioning with respect only to his individual interests, 
you can very readily see one of the causes of congestion of the 
railroads. 

We tried, at Pittsburgh, before federal control, to carry out 
instructions; and we put a switch engine at work there at 
Pitcairn, on the Pennsylvania, to carry out the instructions 
with respect to strict priority. That engine switched an en- 
tire day—and got out seven loads. That is just a sample of 
what was done in a yard which ordinarily handled from five 
thousand to seven thousand cars. So that it was absolutely 
impossible to carry out our work under those circumstances. 
We hear a great deal of discussion of the question of whether 
or not the handling of the railroads was economical. I do not 
need to tell you that there was not anything economical about 
it; there is nothing economical about war; war itself is a 
waste, as is everything connected with it. Transportation 
was wasted; it had to be wasted, to do these things which this 
government needed to have done. 


The Labor Situation 


The other situation that I referred to was the matter of 
labor. Railroad men, as a class, have never been equitably 
paid; there is not a man of us who has had to handle large 
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numbers of railroad employees who has not felt that, outside 
of the specialized classes of railroad men, we were a training 
school for the other industrial activities of this country. 
When the Wage Commission was appointed by the director 
general to go into this question it found that of 2,000,000 
employees, 51 per cent received under $75 a month; and that 
80 per cent, 1,600,000 of the 2,000,000, got less than $100. 

The Lane Commission was appointed, and made its 
findings admittedly on the ground of justice, as distinguished 
from the equitable arrangements and relationships as between 
wages which had grown up in the railroad business. They 
took the man’s earnings, instead of his rating. Where a man 
in a certain class was working longer than any other, you can 
see that his average earnings would be larger, while their rat- 
ing would be the same. For instance, a fireman would work 
ordinarily more regularly than a brakeman. While the rates 
were relatively the same, the average earning of the fireman 
was greater; that penalized the firemen, in that award, be- 
cause they started in with the $50 earnings basis; all earn- 
ings of $50 or lower were given a flat increase, I think of 
about 45 per cent; from that it went up in the shape of a 
cone, until it reached $250 a month and higher, where they 
allowed no increase. It resulted in giving conductors 12%4 
per cent increase and brakemen 39% per cent increase, 
thereby overturning the relationship between those classes of 
employees which had always been adjusted with respect to 
each other. The firemen were raised 3414 per cent; the engi- 
neers 111% per cent, so the firemen went out of relationship 
with the engineers; the firemen went out of relationship to 
the brakemen; the engineers were out of relationship to the 
conductors. One of the grotesque results was that we had in 
the West, firemen earning more money than the engineers 
on the same engines; and there were other applications of 
rates on thse different bases. 

The Wage Commission recognized that this would happen 
as a result of these readjustments, and it also left for future 
consideration any question of the competition that we had to 
meet with respect to other industries—notably the Shipping 
Board. With regard to the mechanical crafts, we were pay- 
ing all the way from 35 cents an hour on some railroads to 
53 cents an hour, the highest rate for skilled mechanics. The 
Shipping Board and the ship-building companies were pay- 
ing from a minimum of 74 cents up to 93 cents—and there 
was no question of skill. A man who could learn to run a 
riveting hammer or who could drive a nail and handle a saw 
was a mechanic, and got those rates. 

Now, the result was that most of the best men had been 
drawn out of our shops; only the older men, and those with 
strong home ties remained. In fact, the more or less ineffi- 
cient men were left to us. That was the first adjustment 
which had to be made. 

When the rate was put up to 68 cents it was still 6 
cents under the lowest rate paid by the ship builders, and it 
was worthy of note that their rate was almost immediately 
increased to a minimum of 80% cents. 

The government has a great many disabilities to work un- 
der when it comes to the handling of labor. One is that it 
must be consistent. You cannot say to a man when you have 
one employed who is repairing a Maine Central car on the 
Florida East Coast that he should be paid any differently or 
under any different conditions from a man who is repairing 
a New York Central car on the Grand Trunk; so that the gov- 
ernment, after all, was forced to an even level with those 
things. The law of supply and demand which can obtain 
where there is individual employment is almost eliminated in 
this case, on the part of the government. It also means this— 
it is one of the most striking features, it seems to me, of the 
inadequacy of government operation,—that it has to be on a 
dead level. And, if you are short of men in a competitive 
territory, you have to let it go; otherwise, it means that you 
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have got to make a raise over the whole country. Of the dif- 
ferent things which I encountered which satisfied me that fed- 
eral operation of all of the railroads would be an economic 
mistake, that was the most effective. 

There was another peculiar development: When the di- 
rector general took hold, he said to the railroad employees, 
“You must not strike; it is unspeakable—it is unthinkable 
that men engaged in transportation shall be permitted to 
strike against their government.” 

They very promptly said to him: “What are you going to 
give us in place of this right? Because there is where our 
protection comes; our contracts provide that we shall carry 
our grievances through to a certain designated officer of the 
railroad, and then in default of an equitable adjustment we 
have a right to strike; now you take that away, and you leave 
us absolutely at the mercy of the railroad officers.” 

The result of that was the selection, first, of Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1 for train and enginemen, which was a bi- 
partisan board; there were four railroad officers, all expert in 
the handling of labor matters; they were geographically se- 
lected from the different branches of railway service, and 
there were four labor men, one from each of the four big or- 
ganizations. 

When these men were selected, Mr. Carter, the Director of 
the Division of Labor, and I spoke to them; we told them 
that they were expected to construe as would a supreme court 
the contracts which each of the different railroad companies 
had with the employees in that service. The manner in 
which it should be handled was stipulated; it was to be pre- 
sented in an orderly way, and satisfactorily to all sides, and it 
supplied this agency in place of the right to strike, which had 
been arbitrarily withdrawn. 

The result of that is very interesting. When I left Wash- 
ington, Board of Adjustment No. 1 had rendered 210 deci- 
sions, and not in one single case had there been a dissenting 
vote. It had been absolutely unanimous. 

It seems to me that men have to be pretty dumb if they let 
an object lesson like this pass by. Out of all this is certainly 
going to come some advantage—from this experience we 
have had with an even balanced bi-partisan appellate court. 

The point about it is that one side or the other does not 
dare to bring a matter in there without having a very strong 
element of justice involved. One of the difficulties that we 
observed was that the railroad officers themselves were not as 
careful about preparing their cases as the men were. This is 
a thing, of course, which very easily adjusts itself; but I have 
believed that under such a system employed in the United 
States, there could be better discipline, and that the subor- 
dinate officer, if he conceived this thing in the right spirit, 
would feel impelled to apply discipline under this principle 
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very much more than he would under the old plan, because 
he never knew then, whether above him, somewhere, might not 
be an officer who would be weak enough to give way and 
practically nullify his use and value. Here is an evenly bal- 
anced court of final resort, and you have to win over one side 
or the other—one, at least, before you can get a decision. 

I would be very derelict in my duty if I did not say that 
the men who stood behind this movement and supported it 
in every way, who worked themselves beyond anything that 
they had ever done before, to hold up the highest traditions 
of the profession, were the railroad officers. By a strange 
fate, in this case, they were the last to be recognized. 

I wish I could tell you many of the things that came to the 
surface when the Railroad Administration was forming— 
all the complaints that came to Washington, personally and 
generally, in which the director general was solemnly advised 
that the railroad officials were laying down on him—cases in 
which he was told that they purposed to deliberately defeat 
all the plans of the Administration. 

Anybody but a man eminently well poised would have been 
stampeded by the situation. But the time came, after he had 
made trips over the country and had met these officers, when, 
with the greatest gratification, he told me that in all his life 
he had never met a set of men who so measured up to what 
the emergency required as the railroad officers of this country. 


Railway Administration 
Collects Tie Statistics 
A. MORSE, assistant director maintenance in charge of 
. engineering and division of operation, United States 
* Railroad Administration, has collected statistics show- 
ing the number of ties inserted for maintenance purposes by 
the roads under federal control separately for the three years 
of the test period, for the ten fiscal years from 1908 to 1917, 
inclusive, and for the calendar years 1917 and 1918, on the 
basis of which he has prepared an estimated program of 
renewals for this year. From the summary of this informa- 
tion, given herewith, it is noted that the average renewal of 
ties per mile of track for all roads under federal control for 
ten-year period (258) varies by only one per cent from that 
of the test period (261). The serious handicap under which 
the maintenance department labored in 1917 is indicated by 
the fact that a renewal of only 224 ties is shown, a decrease of 
14 per cent, while in 1918 this figure was only 214, or a 
decrease of 18 per cent from the standard of the test period. 
To take up this deficiency the estimated program for 1919 
contemplates the replacement of 282 ties per mile or eight per 
cent above the standard established by the test period. 








STATISTICS OF TIE RENEWALS ON ROADS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 








Mileage 
t A ‘ 
; Per cent 
Region Main All sidings to 
tracks tracks all tracks 
ME: 5 .éctrwamnntoesecassseecewas 45,093 68,795 34 
DERANOU, Sacha bf nn 5860 64086058 088 28,222 44,056 36 
PI. 5 858 on noe nw 000d n oes 6,060 8,887 32 
SN ote ddwtnendes ewes aeda nee 41,316 55,420 25 
PN SR Arr rr ere ,80 43,622 25 
Ct ON ORGEN 0.5 o0.s000 80000000000 53,956 71,818 25 
TROETIIIOEE, oo. o.06 084s 0c cveste cones 52,370 71,130 26 
Total, All ReMeas.. vc ic ices ences 259,825 363,728 * 29 
Estimate, 
Region Calendar Calendar Calendar 
year 1917 year 1918 year 1919 
NN i cctcacalessas-nedenwens 14,716,486 14,490,867 18,968,941 
Allegheny 2... ccccccccccsccscccece 8,017,991 7,619,407 12,259,789 
PORRMOMIRD: 2 :0.0:020:000060 000005000 2,945,760 2,575,800 3,129,640 
DONS bcndndosenesee oanceasw 15,597,217 14, »495,516 20,951,893 
Southwestern ....ccccsccccsccce 10,683,613 9,634, "298 11,626,191 
Central Western ......scsceeees 14,579,825 15,812,793 17,930,719 
Northwestern. ..2..cccccccccsccess 14, 870, 492 13,048,624 17,231,525 
Total, All Regions.......... 81,411,384 77,677,305 102,098,698 


Mileage as of Detember 31, 1918, and is mileage maintained. 


Test period 
marie’. 's 




















Average 
_—- = 
Years ended ten fisca 
fH A \ Average years 
June, 1915 June, 1916 June, 1917 test period 1908-1917 
21,418,229 15,437,157 14,477,924 17,046,906 17,439,624 
12,365,703 11,203,789 10,250,718 11,279,377 10,356,666 
3,467,486 3,629,486 3,175,235 3,432,515 2,532,878 
18,436,374 18,710,978 16,166,189 17,782,366 16,879,416 
12,965,094 14,530,062 10,936,410 12,765,499 13,089,762 
17,518,794 18,044,571 15,011,501 16,850,922 17,201,663 
15,820,199 16,655,411 14,592,271 15,657,858 14,793,386 
101,931,879 98,211,454 84,610,248 94,835,443 92,293,395 
Average ties r mile—all tracks 
Ps - iy 
Test period Ten years Calendar Calendar Estimate 
(Average) (Average) year 1917 year 1918 year 1919 
248 254 214 211 276 
256 237 182 173 278 
387 287 335 289 352 
321 315 282 262 378 
293 309 245 221 267 
235 243 203 220 251 
220 208 209 183 243 
261 258 224 214 282 


Total “Avera age Test Period” includes eighty-four small roads with 6,847 miles and 1,625,896 ties, which roads do not enter total “Average Ten 
Years” because o 


incomplete reports. 
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Federal Control of Rates 
Upheld by Supreme Court 


HE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT, exercised through the 
director general of railroads, to establish rates for 
application to intrastate as well as to interstate traffic, 

superseding the authority of the states, was upheld by unani- 
mous decision of the United States Supreme Court rendered 
on Monday. The decision specifically ypheld the freight and 
passenger rate increases made by order of Director General 
McAdoo last June, and decrees of the North Dakota Supreme 
Court enjoining the Northern Pacific Railroad and Director 
General Hines from enforcing the order in that state were 
reversed. The court ruled against the decision of the lower 
court that held that the existing intrastate rates and regula- 
tions were left in effect as the exercise of police power. The 
federal authority was sustained on the ground that it was 
the exercise of a war power and that to construe it as being 
limited by state authority would be but to deny its existence. 
In a similar opinion the court sustained the federal govern- 
ment in establishing telegraph and telephone rates for intra- 
state business, but from this opinion Justice Brandeis dis- 
sented. The opinion of the court in the railroad case was 
given by Chief Justice White. 

“No elaboration,” Chief Justice White said, in rendering 
the opinion, “could make clearer than do the act of Congress 
of 1916, the proclamation of the President exerting the powers 
given, and the act of 1918 dealing with the situation created 
by the exercise of such authority, that no divided but a com- 
plete possession and control were given the United States for 
all purposes as to the railroads in question. 

“But, if it be conceded that, despite the absolute clarity of 
the provisions concerning the control given the United 
States, and the all-embracing scope of that control, there. is 
room for some doubt, consideration of the general context 
completely dispels hesitancy. How can any other conclusion 
be reached, if consideration be given the comprehensive pro- 
visions concerning the administration by the United States 
of the property which it was authorized. to take, the final 
obligations under which it came, and all the other duties and 
exactions which the act imposed, contemplating one control, 
one administration, one power for the accomplishment of the 
one purpose, the complete possession by governmental au- 
thority to replace for the period provided the private owner- 
ship theretofore existing? This being true, it must follow 
that there is no basis for the contention that the power to make 
rates and enforce them, which was plainly essential to the 
authority given, was not included in it. 

“Conclusive as are these inferences they are superfluous, 
since the portion of Section 10 in express terms confers the 
complete and undivided powers to fix rates. 

“A brief consideration of the contentions relied upon to 
the contrary will at once show the mistaken premises upon 
which they rest. Besides, the presumption in question but 
denied the power exerted in the adoption of the statute and 
displaced by an imaginary hypothesis the dominant presump- 
tion which arose by operation of the Constitution as an 
inevitable effect of the adoption of the statute, as shown by 
the following: 

“(A) The complete and undivided character of the war 
power of the United States is not disputable. On the face 
of the statutes it is manifest that they were in terms based 
upon the war power, since the authority they gave arose only 
because of the existence of war, and the right to exert such 
authority was to cease upon the war’s termination. To inter- 
pret, therefore, the exercise of the power by a presumption 
of the continuance of a state of war limiting and controlling 
the national authority was but to deny its existence. 

“(B) The elementary principle that under the Constitution 
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the authority of the government of the United States is para- 
mount when exerted as to subjects concerning which it has 
the power to control, is indisputable. This being true it re- 
sults that, although authority to regulate within a given 
sphere may exist in both the United States and in the states, 
when the former calls into play constitutional authority 
within such general sphere the necessary effect of doing so 
is that, to the extent that any conflict arises, the state power 
is limited, since in case of conflict that which is paramount 
necessarily controls that which is subordinate. 

“Again, as the power which was exerted was supreme, to 
interpret it upon the basis that its exercise must be presumed 
to be limited was to deny the power itself. 

“Thus, while admitting that the power which was con- 
ferred to initiate rates, when considered in and of itself, in- 
cluded all rates, it is nevertheless said that such power must 
be presumed to be limited to the only character of rates which 
under the prior law the Interstate Commerce Commission had 
the power to consider, that is, interstate rates, because the new 
rates, when initiated, were to be acted upon by that body. 
As, however, the statute in terms gives power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to consider the new rates in the light 
of the new and unified control which it creates, the error in 
the contention becomes manifest, even putting out of view 
the fact that by the effect of the duty imposed and the new 
control created the new rates applying to the new conditions 
were within the purview of the power which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission previously possessed. 

“The relief afforded against the officer of the United States 
proceeded upon the basis that he was exerting a power not 
conferred by the statute, to the detriment of the rights and 
duties of the state authority, and was subject therefore to be 
restrained by state power within the limits of the statute. 
Upon the premise upon which it rests, that is, the unlawful 
acts of the officer, the proposition is undoubted, but in view 
of our conclusion the acts of the officers complained of were 
authorized by the law of the United States.” 

The court lost little time in arriving at a conclusion in 
these cases, which were argued on May 5. The railroad case 
was selected as a test to determine a difference of opinion 

between the director general and the state authorities. 





L. E. Shepherd, heretofore vice-president, was elected 
grand president of the Order of Railroad Conductors, at the 
convention of that brotherhood in St. Louis, on May 29, suc- 
ceeding A. B Garretson. 
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Turkish Refugees Fleeing Towards Constantinople 


















Compilation of Operating Statistics Reports 


The Value of These Reports Depends on Promptness and 
Care in Obtaining the Basic Figures 


Section of the Division of Operation of the United 
States Railroad Administration have been in use since 
August, 1918. Although the forms used for making these 
reports are standard for all roads, there is a considerable 
difference in the methods used in gathering the figures and 
working these figures up. Where the names of roads are 
used in this article, it is not meant to imply that other roads 
may not be using just as good or better methods. 
While the operating statistics are for use by the central and 
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Method of Handling Statistical Reports in Delaware & 
Hudson Office. 


regional administrations as a check on each road under a 
federal or general manager, it is the consensus of opinion of 
the operating officers, with whom the Railway Age has been 
corresponding on this subject, that these statistics are of great 
direct value to division superintendents, general superinten- 
dents and general managers. 

The first five forms deal with freight and passenger train 
performance, locomotive performance, and car performance. 
Locomotive performance is supplemented by a report O.S.-4 


On some roads the conductors’ wheel reports are mailed 
directly to the car accountant’s office, where the necessary 
mileage and tonnage information and potential tonnage are 
added and the multiplications and divisions are made gen- 
erally by some kind of mechanical calculating device. On 
other roads the train despatchers’ sheets and conductors’ 
wheel reports are received in the superintendent’s office and 
the figures transferred there to daily reports of train per- 
formance with weekly or monthly summaries of these reports. 

For instance, on the Lehigh Valley the statistics for OS-1, 
except light locomotive mileage, are compiled in the division 
offices daily, where a report is made showing individual 
train performance. This report is forwarded to the superin- 
tendent of transportation, where it is checked and the loco- 
motive mileage entered to the credit of individual locomo- 
tives. Totals of the daily reports are transferred in the 
superintendent’s office to a summary sheet covering four 
periods, the first three of seven days each and the fourth the 
remainder of the month. These summary sheets are sent to 
the superintendent of transportation’s office at the end of 
each period and are checked and returned to the division 
office to have the next period entered. When the month is 
complete the sheets are retained by the superintendent of 
transportation. 

The Illinois Central is another example of a road working 
up the original data in the superintendent’s office. On the 
Illinois Central all the figures for OS-1, OS-2 and OS-3, 
with the exception of items 5, 16 and 26, and OS-5, with the 
exception of items 1-6, inclusive, are worked up in the divi- 
sion superintendent’s office from conductors’ wheel reports, 
despatchers’ train sheets, time slips, and master mechanics’ 
or foremen’s reports. The forms OS-1 to OS-5, inclusive, 
are actually filled out in the car accountant’s office, to which 
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Power Detention Report 


on the distribution of locomotive hours. The basic informa- 
tion which is required, in regard to freight train performance, 
is the train mileage divided as between east and west, together 
with the locomotive miles and car miles, the gross and net ton 
mileage and the train hours. All of this information may be 
obtained from conductors’ wheel reports, or these reports may 
be supplemented by train despatchers’ sheets and enginemen’s 
time slips. A number of roads use train conductors’ wheel 


reports only, and these reports are checked against a train 
roster-to check against errors in not reporting trains in. 
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the reports mentioned above are sent. Thus freight con- 
ductors arriving at the end of their run detach the narrow 
sheets from the broad copies of their wheel reports (the broad 
or large sheet is shown herewith) and forward them to the 
car accountant so that there may be no delay in posting the 
movements of cars. ‘The conductors then send the large 
copies to the superintendent’s office, where the basic data is 
drawn off, as shown on Illinois Central form 1038; the large 
copies are then sent to the car accountant’s office to be filed. 

On the Southern Pacific train miles and locomotive miles 
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are taken from reports of train and locomotive movements, 
which are compiled in the offices of the various division 
superintendents from despatchers’ train sheets and forwarded 
daily to the accounting department. This data is assembled 
on a working sheet with columns provided for the various 
train and locomotive miles segregations, as prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission classification, the freight 
train and locomotive miles being further segregated as to 
direction, east and west, with a line for each day of the month. 
Separate sheets are used for each operating division, and data 
entered thereon daily from the report of train and locomotive 
movements. ‘These sheets are footed and balanced at the end 
of each quarter-monthly period, with separate total for the 
month. At the close of the month totals are transscribed to 
a recapitulation sheet having all the train and locomotive 
mileage segregations printed across the top and the names 
of the various divisions down the left hand margin. This 
sheet when totaled gives the total for the entire system. 

Car miles, gross ton miles and net ton miles are abstracted 
daily from conductors’ car and tonnage reports. Separate 
abstracts are made for each train operated, abstracts printed 
in black being used for eastbound movements and printed in 





























Tons Taken (Fuel Foreman’s Estimate ) 








Fuel Foreman. 
21039 General Manifold Co., Pat. Jan. 8, 1901. 
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H Form C. T. 84 
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Fuel Ticket 


red for westbound movements. These abstracts are checked 
against the report of train and locomotive movements daily to 
insure that an abstract has been made for each train operated. 
At the time of making this check, information for train hours 
is abstracted from report of train and locomotive movements 
and entered on each abstract in a place provided. Rating ton 
miles are then taken from rating tables for each train and 
entered on the abstract in the proper place. At the close of 
each quarter-monthly period these abstracts are sorted as to 
direction and by divisions and recapitulated. At the close of 
the month totals for the four quarterly periods are combined 
and transferred to recapitulation sheet by divisions to arrive 
at a total for the system. 

The Delaware & Hudson revised its conductors’ reports so 
as to show all the basic information required for OS-1. By 
recording this information on a Hollerith card, an analysis 
can be made of statistics by classes of engines, trains and 
train runs, etc. The Delaware & Hudson, however, gets its 
locomotive and train mileage statistics not from conductors’ 
wheel reports, but from enginemen’s mileage reports to the 
office of the auditor of disbursements. 

The reports, which are for the greater part received on the 
night trains, are sorted into operating divisions by the regular 
night car record office force, and their receipt: is checked 
against a report made by the superintendents showing all 
trains run, thus insuring the receipt of a report for each. 
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By this method the reports are ready for handling at the 
beginning of the second work day following the opera- 
tion. 

The reports for each division are first inspected by a ton- 
nage supervisor, who is a man with considerable transporta- 
tion experience, particularly as to the apparent accuracy of the 
information shown in columns 11 and 12, as well as the 
accuracy of the report in general. As an example, if a train 
moves from terminal “A” to terminal “B” and handles 73 
cars with but one engine reported, the tonnage supervisor 
detects an error at once, as his familiarity with the operation 
of that district tells him that this number of cars would re- 
quire a pusher, which through error had been omitted from 
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Engineman’s Daily Report of Locomotive Mileage 


report by conductor. This also enables the tonnage super- 
visor of each district to keep in close touch with the per- 
formance of continuous movement freight trains, tonnage 
trains, pick-ups and drops, way freights and other special 
movements, as occasion demands. In other words, it enables 
him to keep a finger on the pulse of his district. 

The insertion of mileage, distance between points which 
cars move, is simply a matter of routine. Comptometers are 
used for computing these reports, all work on each report 
being completed at one operation; that is, accumulated total 
of tons being multiplied by distance, giving ton miles, etc. 
The punching and tabulating is done on the Hollerith 
machines. The practical advantage claimed for the method 
of handling as outlined is that at the end of the second work 
day following the operation, figures are available showing by- 
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directions, divisions, tonnage rating districts and train runs 
the following: 

(a) Train loading efficiency (per cent of gross ton miles to 
rating ton miles). 

(b) Train movement efficiency (gross and net ton miles 
per train hour). 

(c) Locomotive efficiency (gross and net. ton miles per 
serviceable locomotive). 

(d) Car handling efficiency (net ton miles per car per 
day). 

Vai information is available within 72 hours from the 
time of the events which it records. 
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anthracite and bituminous. On the Erie the OS-3 reports 
are made up in the auditor of disbursements’ office, while on 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis the report is prepared 
by the mechanical department and forwarded on the 10th 
‘day of the month following that in which the report is 
made. 

On the Missouri Pacific the fuel agent makes up these fig- 
ures for tons of fuel consumed, getting his data from reports 
from fuel stations. A similar practice is followed on the 
Denver & Rio Grande. 

On the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis the 
figures for fuel consumed are compiled in the superintendent 


SHEET NO. 


CAR FINAL 
CONTENTS DESTINATION 


Broad Sheet of Conductor’s Fuel Report 


The figures’ for form OS-2 on most of the roads are ob- 
tained from daily reports of train and locomotive mileage. 


Form OS-3 


Form OS-3 is a report of locomotive performance which 
includes mileage made and tons of coal consumed. The 
figures for mileage are obtained from the same sources as 
similar figures for OS-1 and OS-2, but the practice in regard 
to tons of coal consumed varies quite widely. For instance, 
on the Southern Pacific these figures are obtained from a 
report of fuel delivered to locomotives, furnished monthly to 
the accounting department by keepers of fuel stations. For 
locomotives engaged in two or more classes of service during 
the month the segregation is made on the basis of construc- 


of motive power’s office from reports received from the fuel 
department, and copies are sent direct from the superinten- 
dent of motive power to the operating officers. On the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe fuel consumption of locomotives is 
compiled by the stores department from daily reports of fuel 
issued to locomotives. On the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, tons of coal consumed is computed for each class of 
service separately by operating divisions by the auditor of 
disbursements directly from fuel tickets required from each 
coal chute or where coal is delivered to locomotives. 


Form OS-4 


In the preparation of the figures for OS-4, which is a dis- 
tribution of locomotive hours, there is an opportunity and a 
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Daily Report of Fuel Issued to Locomotives 


tive mileage, determined by converting actual mileage in the 
different classes to an equivalent of one class. The ratio of 
fuel consumed per thousand miles by locomotive classes for 
the preceding 12 months are prepared by accumulating the 
mileage and fuel consumption of individual locomotives of 
the various types when engaged in one class of service. 

On the Pere Marquette the tons of coal consumed are ob- 
tained from monthly coal reports compiled from the engine- 
men’s coal checks. On the Lehigh Valley the information is 
obtained from a daily report from each fuel station foreman, 
which shows the coal issued to individual locomotives in each 
class of service and divides this coal into various grades. of 


temptation for great inaccuracy. On the Rock Island, where 
great care is being taken to obtain the fullest possible benefits 
from the new operating statistics forms, a new form of report 
has been worked out by which the full time of every locomo- 
tive owned and operated will be shown each day and reca- 
pitulated at the end of each month. On the Denver & Rio 
Grande this OS-4 report is prepared from reports received by 
the superintendent of motive power from all roundhouse 
points and terminals. On the Great Northern the original 
‘data used are the time slips and train despatchers’ reports, 
which are checked against and used in conjunction with the 
reports furnished by the mechanical department, showing 
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the number of hours locomotives are awaiting repairs, under- 
going repairs and are stored or awaiting sale. 

On the Missouri Pacific this OS-4 report is compiled in 
the chief despatcher’s office from train sheets, and this is bal- 
anced against the reports furnished by enginehouse forces 
and a complete accounting for the entire 24 hours is required 
for each locomotive. On the Erie the report is prepared by 
the general mechanical superintendent. On the Pere Mar- 
quette the information for OS-4 is obtained from special 
reports rendered by each roundhouse foreman. Where the 
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covers time of locomotives in hands of or awaiting orders of 
mechanical department for repairs, when held more than 24 
hours on that account; locomotives in shops or enginehouse 
undergoing repairs, when held more than 24 hours on that 
account; and locomotives stored or awaiting sale, including 
vacated or condemned locomotives. This information is then 
assembled and reported by each division to the accounting 
department on Form OS-4, where reports for the ten divi- 
soins are consolidated. 

On the Delaware & Hudson the preparation of the figures 
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yard office is located near the roundhouse, the report is 
rendered jointly by the roundhouse foreman and the yard 
master. 

On the Southern Pacific form OS-4 is compiled for each of 
the ten operating divisions, report for each division being 
made in the office of the division superintendent. A separate 
sheet is used to assemble the time of each locomotive, a sepa- 
rate line on the report being used for each day of the month. 
Columns are provided for class of service, time on road, 
terminal delay, time in enginehouse (separately for me- 
chanical and transportation departments), awaiting repairs 
and undergoing repairs, with separate column for time off 


for OS-4 is carried out through the medium of chronological 
record of distribution of locomotive hours for each individual 
locomotive, Exhibit “C.” The road time is obtained from 
the engineers’ time slips, from which they receive their pay, 
these being available (loaned to Bureau of Operating Sta- 
tistics by Auditor’s office) currently through the month. The 
terminal and in-enginehouse time is derived from the daily 
record of movement of engines at terminals, which is re- 
ceived daily from each engine terminal. Stored and unserv- 
iceable time is derived from daily advices from the superin- 
tendent of motive power. The coal consumed is derived 
from the daily report made by each coaling station and for- 
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division, thus allowing for a balance of 24 hours for each 
locomotive. Information for the first two items is obtained 
from the despatchers’ sheets. Terminal delay is taken from 
despatchers’ sheets used in conjunction with the turning 
power record, described below. The other information is 
_ taken from special forms made at each enginehouse or point 
of layover and termed, turning power record and locomotive 
shop hours for OS-4. The turning power record covers time 
of each locomotive handled in the enginehouse in one day, 
showing time in, time out, hours awaiting or undergoing re- 
pairs, and awaiting service. Report of locomotive shop hours 


Holerith Card of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


warded daily. It will be noted that the form for distribution 
of locomotive hours provides space for inserting, by symbols, 
the division and direction over which engines are moving, as 
well as terminals at which they are held. Space is also pro- 
vided for entering through the medium of a symbol record 
the principal causes of terminal delay. 

The particular advantage seen in the chronological record 
of the individual locomotive is that the failure of any engine’s 
daily hours, including road service and at terminals, to total 
24 indicates an error or the non-receipt of some essential 
report, and a blank space in the day’s record points the way 








June 6, 1919 





to its correction. The necessary additions and cross footings 
are made through the medium of comptometers, the two right- 
hand columns of which are adjusted to “break” at 60, thereby 
adding hours and minutes at one operation, which is a time 
saving device of primary importance. The practical value of 
these reports is derived from daily tabulation of stand-by 
time at terminals and unused time which elapses (in the case 
of pooled locomotives) between “ready for service” and 
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Form OS-5 

The figures for form OS-5 are in general obtained from 
the same sources as the figures for OS-1 and OS-2. For in- 
stance, on the Rock Island the detailed information for 
freight car performance called for on form OS-S is secured as 
follows: The number of cars owned is furnished the car 
accountant’s office monthly by the general mechanical super- 
intendent and is taken from the historical records maintained 
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Holerith Cards of the Rock Island 
“marked”; this latter figure acting as a barometer in con- in the office. Serviceable cars on line daily is determined 


nection with the storage of locomotives. The complete re- 


ports are made monthly by operating districts, copies being 
placed in the hands of both general and division officers of 
the transportation department and general officers of the me- 
chanical department. 





by the car accountant from an inventory taken from his re- 
ports on the first day of each month, with a daily debit and 
credit adjustment figured from the summary of all inter- 
changes currently received. The home and foreign cars in 
or awaiting shops daily is taken from daily telegraphic car 
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reports accumulated in each train despatcher’s office and for- 
warded to the superintendent of transportation’s office, who 
furnishes this data daily by divisions to car accountant. The 
net ton miles and total car miles shown on this report are 
figures direct from conductors’ freight wheel reports in car 
accountant’s office. 

One fundamental difference between different roads, in 
compiling operating statistics, is the use or non-use of the 
Hollerith machine. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
appears to have tackled this quéstion of the use of this 
machine for these operating statistics in a common sense and 
fearless way. It will be noticed that the figures are put on a 
Hollerith card in pencil and then punched on the card by 
Hollerith operators, and the holes are punched where neces- 
sary through the written-on figures. 

Nearly all of the roads use some kind of mechanical de- 
vices for checking totals and for performing divisions and 
multiplications. The comptometer is the most commonly 
used machine, but some roads are using Burroughs non-list- 
ing machines in its place and others are using the Monroe 
calculating machine, the Millionaire, the Brunsviga and the 
Midget calculating machines. 


Department of Transportation 
Proposed by Railway Executives 
REVISED PLAN of railroad regulation proposed by the 
A Association of Railway Executives was outlined by 
Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the association, in an 
address at the meeting of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association on June 4. The plan provides for the creation 
of a department of transportation, consisting of three men 
appointed by the President, who would be charged with the 
duty of determining the public policy as to the requirements 
of the public in the way of transportation facilities and 
service and the financial requirements of the carriers neces- 
sary to meet the public demand, and would present the situ- 
ation to the rate-making tribunal as the representative of 
the public. This plan, Mr. Thom said, has been adopted 
by the railway executives as a substitute for the proposed 
appointment of a secretary of transportation as a cabinet 
officer, which is regarded as unwise because of the danger 
of too much political influence. It would remove the settle- 
ment of railroad questions from the domain of controversies 
between the railroads on one side and the public on the other 
and would also promote a feeling of confidence among in- 
vestors. The department, he said, should consist of the best 
men in the country, to be paid salaries of, say, $25,000 a 
year, and to be appointed for long terms of office, except 
that he suggested that the first appointees be selected for 
terms of two, three and four years, respectively. 

It is proposed that the country be divided into rate-making 
districts and that the department should study the amount 
of operating revenues the carriers in each district should have 
to pay: (1) all expenses for operation and maintenance, 
including labor; (2) a fair return on the value of the prop- 
erty devoted to the public service, and (3) a surplus suffi- 
cient to afford a basis of credit and attract the investment 
of new capital; this amount to be certified to the commis- 
sion, which would be required to accept it unless good cause 
were shown to the contrary, as a basis for its rate decisions. 

The plan also provides for the creation of regional com- 
missions, consisting of one representative from each state, 
to decide local questions. The railway executives also pro- 
pose a permissive system of consolidation, under federal au- 
thority, and the supervision of security issues by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, while the police powers and 
taxing powers of the several states would not be interfered 
with. 
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“The railway executives have arrived at very definite con- 
clusions as to the solution of the railroad problem,” Mr. 
Thom said. “We regard it primarily as a problem of 
finances. We have every other element needed except the 
assurance of the financial strength necessary to make the 
railroad service adequate to the public needs. The govern- 
ment can no longer regulate the railroads with reference 
mainly to the restriction of their charges; it must look to 
what is necessary to provide adequate service.” 

He opposed the plan of a guaranteed return as leading 
inevitably to government ownership, because, he said, the 
government is not going to take the responsibility of a guar- 
antee without taking control. He also opposed the proposal 
for what he termed ‘“‘a guarantee out of the pockets of the 
shippers,” in other words, a rule that rates be made suffi- 
cient to provide a return of 6 or 6% per cent.on the invest- 
ment, because the fixed percentage would not be adjustable 
to changing economic conditions. The percentage, he said, 
would have to be fixed with relation to the economic con- 
ditions of today and if these were so changed as to leave 
it too high, the reaction would probably sweep private owner- 
ship off the earth. Also, he said that no matter where the 
percentage starts, when Congress gets through with it, it will 
not be so high that Congressmen will not feel easy in going 
home to defend it, and any percentage they would feel ready 
to defend would be too low for the railroads to live on. 
Moreover, the exact percentage could be argued but once, 
before Congress, and the rate once determined would remain 
until changed by another act of Congress. 

“The principle we adopt must be adjustable,” he said. 
“Regulating bodies heretofore have gone on the principle of 
making rates as low as they could. Can we expect a body 
that has spent its official life in trying to keep down rates 
to have the confidence of the investing public? Regulating 
bodies are in an exposed condition, always subject to political 
pressure which they must resist before taking any action 
toward advancing rates. Something must be done to remove 
the settlement of this question from the controversial atmos- 
phere of litigation in which the selfish interests of the rail- 
roads appear to be arrayed against the public. We cannot 
win in a controversy with the public. We must have a 
public body to determine as a public question the needs of 
the public for service and the amount of money which will 
be provided for those needs and then become a party before 
the rate-making body as the representative of the public and 
not of either side.” 

Mr. Thom declared also that provision must be made for 
the transition of the railroads back to private management. 
This cannot be done, he said, without some preparation, 
because the railroads are not in the condition in which the 
government took them over. At that time operating expenses 
were consuming 70 to 72 cents out of every dollar of rail- 
road earnings, while the government has found it necessary 
to add to the expenses, as one item, the increased labor cost 
of approximately $1,000,000,000 a year until in recent 
months operating expenses have taken 95 to 97 cents out 
of every dollar of earnings. 

“The government is not in a position to return today what 
it took over,” Mr. Thom said. “The law ought to provide 
a definite date for the return to private management, and 
there should be an inquiry by some governmental authority 
as to what should be done to restore the conditions which 
the government has disturbed, and especially the proper re- 
lationship between revenues and expenses. The government 
has no right to restore the railroads in a bankrupt condition. 
We therefore propose that until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other government authority can establish an 
earning capacity in keeping with the expense account, the 
present guarantee of compensation should, in morals and 
in right, be continued.” 









Three Types of Derails 





ERAILS ARE EMPLOYED so universally and are so common 
D a part of the present roadway construction that but a 
passing thought is ordinarily given to their use. Rail- 
way men are familiar with the common practice on their own 
lines and seldom realize the wide variance in the use of this 
device on other roads. For instance, some roads like the New 
York Central, Lines East, make it a practice to install derails 
on passing tracks, while others like the Long Island are 
abandoning them for this purpose. The Illinois Central 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific make it a practice to 
install derails on all tracks that lead out to the main line on 
which cars may stand, while the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy use them in 
such tracks only where adverse grades or other conditions 
warrant. On some lines it is the practice to place derails in 
turntable leads, while many other roads do not require pro- 
tection at such points but may install derails at special loca- 
tions such as at the foot of coal chute inclines, on breaker 
tracks or on tracks running through shop buildings for the 
protection of the buildings. 

It is the general practice on the Lehigh Valley to use pipe- 
connected derails, while the Long Island prefers the hand 
throw type. Some roads use the pipe-connected type in auto- 
matic signal territory only, while others use the hand throw 
type irrespective of signals. Again some lines like the Phila- 
delphia & Reading connect up all derails with the signal 
circuits through switch circuit controllers whether the derails 
are pipe connected or hand thrown, while other roads like the 
Delaware & Hudson use the switch circuit controller on hand 
throw derails, but not on the pipe connected type in automatic 
signal territory. 

Again the tendency toward the more general use of de- 
rails varies greatly. The Rock Island, for example, is ex- 
tending their use, while the Chicago Great Western has 
recently removed them from passing tracks. Practice again 
varies regarding the use of the split point or the block type of 
derail. Some roads use the split point in special cases only, 
others like the Northern Pacific make the split point type 
the standard, while the general tendency of many other roads 
is toward the use of the block derail. : 

As indicated above, the frequency and the conditions under 
which derails are used vary greatly. For this reason the 
Railway Age has secured and tabulated data covering the 
practices on 48 representative railroads in all parts of the 
United States and Canada in order to ascertain the conditions 
governing their installation at other than interlocking plants. 
In this investigation the following questions were asked: 


(1) Are derails placed on all passing and other tracks 
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connecting with main tracks or on only. those with particu- 
larly adverse conditions as to grade, vision, etc., or are they 
omitted from all such tracks? Is any distinction made be- 
tween passing and industry tracks in this connection? 

(2) Are derails commonly installed in tracks leading to 
turntables or at other special locations apart from the main 
track? 

(3) Is the split point or block derail used? 

(4) To what extent is the use of derails modified in au- 
tomatic signal territory? Are derails in automatic signal 
territory equipped with switch circuit controllers? 

(5) To what extent are the derails pipe-connected to the 
switch stand or hand thrown? 

(6) Is the tendency toward the more general use of the 
derail, and if so under what conditions? 

(7) Have any recent instances occurred where the use of 
derails has demonstrated the worth of their application? 


The information received was tabulated in the table 
accompanying this article, but in studying this table it is to 
be understood that it indicates the general practice of indi- 
vidual roads, numerous exceptions to which will be found in 
the discussion following. 

Sixteen of the 48 roads replying to the circular of inquiry 
install derails on both passing and industry tracks; 13 install 
them only on industry tracks, while 19 install them only at 
locations where particularly adverse conditions as to grade, 
vision, etc., prevail. 


Installation on Both Passing and Industry Tracks 


In considering the installation of derails on both passing 
and industry tracks many different practices again exist. 
Some roads place derails on both classes of tracks irrespective 
of the conditions existing, while others make exceptions to this 
rule and use derails only where adverse conditions are 
present. Again derails may be omitted at cértain points on 
lines on which the general practice is to equip all sidings 
with derails because grade conditions may not warrant their 
use, while still other roads will protect all main line turnouts 
and omit this protection on branch lines where traffic is light. 
Derails are omitted on passing tracks by some roads because 
these tracks are only used for the purpose indicated and it is 
felt that, with a train in the clear, there is no need of derails 
as the cars are under the control of the engineman. However, 
on other lines the management feels that it is as important 
to place derails on these tracks as on industry and business 
tracks because the derail definitely marks the clearance point 
and forces obedience in observing it, thus preventing a train 
stopping at a point of limited clearance. 

Many roads make it a practice to install derails on both 
passing and industry tracks, including the Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road, the New York Central, Lines East, the Baltimore & 


Ohio, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Delaware, 


Lackawanna & Western, the Lehigh Valley, the Erie, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Philadel- 
phia & Reading. Among other roads reporting the installation 
of derails on part or all of their passing tracks are the Boston 
& Maine, the Louisville & Nashville, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Chicago Great Western, while still other lines place 
them on passing tracks under certain conditions only. Typical] 


of such roads are the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 


Illinois Central, the Norfolk & Western, the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis and the Seaboard Air Line. 

It is interesting to note some of the variations existing 
among roads that make it a general practice to install derails 
on both passing and industry tracks. In this connection the 


Pennsylvania Railroad installs either a split switch derail or a 
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Lackawanna & Western, but all other locations on this road 
are equipped with them. Road G (in the table), located in 
the central part of the country, makes it a practice to place 
derails on all sidings connected with the main track. On this 
road derails derailing in one direction only are used on pass- 
ing sidings and yard leads, while at stations and industrial 
sidings those derailing in both directions are installed and it 
has been found that in some. instances that trainmen have 
pushed cars in over the derails on such sidings with the result 
that they have become grooved and fail to derail cars running 
out over them. The only exception in the use of derails made 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis is on some 
branch lines, where the traffic is light; in such territories the 
sidings are not equipped with them. 

While the Boston & Maine does not place derails on all 
passing or other tracks connected with the main track a large 











TABLE SHOWING THE GENERAL APPLICATION OF DERAILS ON VARIOUS RAILROADS 
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block derail in combination with the split point on all ex- 
terior passing sidings and on all other tracks connected with 
the main track where it is possible under any circum- 
stances for speeds to exceed 12 miles an hour; when the 
speed cannot exceed this rate the block derail is used with 
the guide rail and if the sidings are of infrequent use the hand 
throw derail is used either independently or with the guide 
rail. It is not the general practice to equip interior passing 
sidings with derails. Apart from this no distinction is made 
on this line between passing sidings and industrial or other 
tracks connected directly with the main track. The only 
exception made to the installation of derails on all tracks by 
the New York Central, Lines East, is their use on passing 
sidings located between main tracks and even these passing 
sidings are sometimes provided with derails when they are 
located on a grade which may allow a car to move toward the 
main track. The upper ends of the passing sidings located 
on heavy grades are not protected by derails on the Delaware, 








proportion of these tracks are so equipped and the number is 
gradually being increased. At the present time the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio has installed derails on approximately 90 per 
cent of its passing tracks and it is the practice to equip such 
tracks with this device. 

The practice of the Philadelphia & Reading is to place de- 
rails on all tracks leading to the main track except on the 
end of passing sidings in automatic signal territory ‘that are 
not interlocked, while the Louisville & Nashville places de- 
rails on passing tracks in automatic signal territory only. 
Road A (in the table), located in the central part of the 
United States, makes it a practice to place derails on passing 
sidings in connection with the installation of new automatic 
signals. 

The Rock Island, the Illinois Central, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis and the Seaboard 
Air Line place derails on passing tracks where they are used 
to set out cars at the station or where adverse conditions may 
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exist. The Lehigh Valley places derails at the fouling points 
on all passing sidings and industrial tracks where there may 
be danger of cars dropping and fouling other tracks. 

The Long Island no longer requires the use of derails on 
passing sidings and is abandoning them for this purpose, 
while the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis do not make it a practice to install derails on such 
tracks. The Chicago Great Western has a few derails on pass- 
ing tracks, but this is not the general practice, and recently a 
number of derails have been removed from passing tracks 
because with only a few such places so equipped there was a 
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Western, the Lehigh Valley, the Long Island, the Boston & 
Maine, the Louisville & Nashville, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. It is the practice of the Lackawanna 
to install derails on all industrial sidings, while the Atlantic 
Coast Line occasionally omits their installation where the 
grade of the industry track falls from the main line. On the 
Boston & Maine it is now the standard practice to use derails 
on all new industry tracks, and the same practice applies on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. While the entire 
road is not equipped at the present time this work is being 
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on authority of committee composed of the three 
General Superintendents, Signal Engineer, and Eng!- 
neer (Taintenance of Way, and approved by Gen. Manager. 


The Use of Derails Under Different Conditions on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 


liability of oversight on the part of trainmen and this condi- 
tion caused more frequent derailments than if the derails 
were entirely dispensed with. 


The Use of Derails on Industry Tracks 


The conditions governing the installation of derails on 
industry tracks vary considerably on the different roads using 
them for protection at such points. Some lines make it a 
practice to place derails on all industrial tracks, irrespective 
of grade or speed conditions, while others omit them at points 
where the grade of the industry track falls from the main 
line. Still other lines place derails only on tracks where 
there is a possibility of cars being blown or pinched out to 
foul the main track. 

Among the roads installing derails on station, industry, 
business and private tracks are the Delaware, Lackawanna & 





done gradually and the places where derails are needed the 
worst are being equipped first. Road G, located in the central 
part of the country, installs a derail, derailing in both direc- 
tions on station and industrial sidings. 

The practice on the Union Pacific is to place derails on all 
tracks where cars are set out if these tracks are connected with 
the main line or if they are branch tracks, derails are then 
placed somewhere between such tracks and the main line for 
its protection. Other lines make it a practice to place derails 
at the fouling points on all industrial tracks where grade 
conditions warrant and on all tracks where cars are left 
standing if there is the slightest possibility of their being 
blown out or pinched out where they might foul the main line. 
Some roads following this practice are the Lehigh Valley, the 
Rock Island, the Illinois Central and the Mobile & Ohio. 


The use of derails on the Central of Georgia is in line with 
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the following maintenance of way rule: “Main track must be 
protected by approved derailing devices so located that de- 
railed cars will clear the main line on all tracks leading 
therefrom excepting passing sidings. They must be set and 
locked for derailment at all times except when in use.” 


The Use of Derails Under Special Conditions 


The managements of some roads feel that proper protec- 
tion is provided, not by the universal application of derails, 
but by their location at places where grade or other adverse 
conditions warrant. For example, on some roads derails are 
placed on sidings on which the grade descends toward the 
main line, while others place them at points where high 
winds exist which may blow cars out of the sidings. Again 
some states have recognized the necessity of derail installa- 
tions under certain conditions and have passed legislation 
accordingly. In such cases the practice on the various roads in 
the states is more or less uniform. In Texas the following 
requirements are prescribed by law: “It shall be the duty of 
every railway corporation operating any line of railway in the 
state of Texas within six months after the passing of this act 
to place good and safe derailing switches on all of its sidings 
connecting with the main line of such railways and upon 
which sidings cars are left standing; provided, that no de- 
railing switches shall be required where the sidings connect 
with the main line on an upgrade in the direction of the main 
line of one-half of one per cent or over; provided, further, 
that no derailing switches shall be required on inside tracks 
at terminal points where regular switching crews are em- 
ployed.” 

Among the railroads installing derails on tracks where 
grade or other conditions warrant may be mentioned the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Delaware & Hudson, the Southern Pacific, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Canadian Pacific, the Chicago & Alton, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pere Marquette, the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Colorado & Southern. 

The practice on the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, the 
Southern Pacific, Atlantic System and the Canadian Pacific 
is to install derails according to the grade conditions; the 
Santa Fe installs them at the ends of all tracks (excepting 
the passing tracks and wyes) where the grade ascending 
toward the main line is less than 0.5 per cent, while the 
Southern Pacific Lines install them on all tracks connecting 
with the main line except yard or other tracks on which 
switch engines are used, provided such tracks are not on a 
descending grade of 0.5 per cent or over. The Canadian 
Pacific protects the main track by derails where a siding may 
be used for storing cars having a gradient of 0.2 per cent or 
over toward the main line so located that there is danger of a 
runaway car getting either directly or through an intervening 
siding to the main track. These derails are placed on tracks 
coming off the main track or any other one leading to it. 

The Northern Pacific places derails only on these tracks 
where particularly adverse conditions exist as to grade, vision, 
etc. Ordinarily derails are not placed on passing tracks un- 
Jess they are also at times used as storage tracks. They are 
placed on all industry tracks where the grade toward the main 
line is such that a car could move when the brakes are off. 
Through the prairie country, which is subject to very high 
winds, this road places derails on all tracks where there is 
danger of cars being blown out on the main line, the entire 
matter being left to a considerable extent to the judgment of 
local officers. It is not the practice of the Southern Pacific to 
place derails on passing tracks and other tracks connected 
with the main line, but they are installed on such tracks 
wherever these are on a grade approaching a main line 
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or: at points in level territory where unusual con- 
ditions such as high winds prevail. It is also its 
practice to put in derails on short spur tracks where 
cars that are set out for loading ordinarily come close to 
clearance points to prevent cars moved by the shipper from 
fouling the main track. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
makes it a point to install derails generally on main line turn- 
outs only and restricts their use to points where grades are 
such that cars could easily run out on the main line or be 
blown out by heavy winds. 


Installation of Derails at Turntables, 
Drawbridges and Other Locations 


The general tendency of the railroads is not to install de- 
rails in turntable leads or at other special locations in yards or 
points not connected directly with the main line. However, in 
this respect the practice varies considerably on different roads, 
some installing derails in turntable leads, others at the foot 
of tracks leading from coal chutes, at box car loaders, around 
breaker tracks or for the protection of shop buildings. 

Among the roads making it a general practice to install 
derails on tracks leading to turntables and like places in- 
volving risks are the Illinois Central, the Erie and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. Other roads using them to a lim- 
ited extent at such locations include the Lehigh Valley, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Boston & Maine, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and the Colorado & Southern. The Lehigh 
Valley, the Rock Island and the Boston & Maine make it a 
practice to install derails on tracks leading to turntables and 
other special locations where the grade is unfavorable, where 
there is a possibility of engines running out on the main 
track or at points where accidents have occurred or are liable 
to happen. 

The Baltimore & Ohio and the Colorado & Southern have 
installed derails in a few special locations on tracks leading 
to turntables and at other points. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford makes it a prac- 
tice to place derails at drawbridges. At these locations they 
are placed in tracks both with and against the direction of 
traffic. It is the practice of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to also use derails on tracks approaching draw- 
bridges. 

Some roads make it a practice to protect box car loaders, 
coal chutes and repair tracks. The only special locations 
apart from the main track on which derails are used on the 
Delaware & Hudson are at box car loaders and around some 
of the breaker tracks, but this is indirectly a protection to the 
main track. A road in the central part of the country, road 
A in the table, installs derails on tracks leading to elevated 
coal chutes whether these tracks are connected into the main 
track or otherwise, but it is not the regular practice to treat 
other special locations in a similar manner. The Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis uses derails to protect shop buildings be- 
yond car repair tracks where these tracks run through the 
buildings, and a road in the Southwest, road B in the table, 
uses derails on repair tracks. 

Among the roads installing derails at special locations 
apart from the main track such as industrial tracks or simi- 
lar spurs which are located on bad grades or at points where 
cars are liable to foul the running tracks, may be mentioned 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, the Southern Pacific Lines, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis. 

In general, derails are not installed on tracks leading to 
turntables but in a number of cases they are used to protect 
other special locations on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Southern Pacific, the Delaware & Hudson, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Canadian Pacific 
Railways. 
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The Use of Split Point and Block Derails 


Three classes of derails are used by the railroads replying 
. to the circular. These types are the split point, the block 
and the lifting rail derail. ‘The split point derail is used at 
places where nigh speed conditions prevail or on curves of 
a certain degree and at points where there must be no possi- 
bility of a train or car getting by. One objection to the use 
of this type is that a break is made in the track. The 
lifting rail derail is another type of high speed derail which 
can be installed without breaking the track, but it is used 
mostly within the limits of interlocking plants. The block 
derail is one that can be applied at almost any location with- 
out cutting the track and can be used advantageously in a 
large number of places where speed or curve conditions are 
not too severe, or when not prohibited by law. Some roads 
report the split point as standard and others the block type, 
but practically all use both kinds, depending on conditions 
such as their location on a curve, their use on important 
passing tracks in high speed territory, the speed of trains. 
and where the type of derail is specitied by law. In some 
cases the type of derail used on a siding 1s determined by 
whether it is a permanent or a temporary one. 

Some of the roads make it a practice to use the split point 
type on main line tracks and on all tracks immediately con- 
nected with the main line and where high speed movements 
occur. Among these roads may be mentioned the Santa Fe, 
the Lackawanna, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
the Louisville & Nashville. On these lines the block type 
derail is used for other locations. The Norfolk & Western 
uses the block derail except at places where it is prohibited 
by law, in which case the split point type is used, while the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake uses a split point derail in loca- 
tions that are particularly hazardous, while the biock derail 
is used at other places. A road in the Southwest, road H in 
the table, uses a block derail except at the foot of coal chute 
inclines, when the split point derail is installed. 

The Baltimore & Ohio uses a derail of the lifting rail 
type on main tracks and at the outlet of important passing 
tracks in high speed territory, but the block derail is used 
elsewhere. In some cases the Louisville & Nashville uses 
the lifting rail type derail for locations in high speed terri- 
tory, while the Burlington uses this type on the main track, 
but the block derail is being used for all new installations 
and replacements for side tracks. 

The New York Central, Lines East, the Southern Pacific 
and a road in the central part of the country, road A in the 
table, make it a practice to use the split point derail on the 
inside of curves or where grade conditions may war- 
rant. 

The New York Central, Lines East, uses the split point on 
the inside of curves where they are sharper than one degree, 
while road A does not specify any certain curvature for its 
use at such locations. On the Southern Pacific the block 
derail is used only where grades are less than one per cent; 
at points where grades are greater, the split point type is 
employed. 

The standard derail on the Northern Pacific is the split 
point, but the block derail is used in special locations. The 
split point derail was adopted as standard because the con- 
ditions are a little different from those existing on roads in 
other parts of the country, as in the timber regions along 
the Northern Pacific a great many temporary tracks are built 
and remain in for a year or two. After they have served 
their purpose they are then removed. This road found diffi- 
culty in matching up material recovered from the derails used 
in the temporary tracks, and many times the recovered ma- 
terial went to the scrap pile because of some missing parts. As 
these tracks are frequently needed in a hurry and many de- 
lays were experienced in getting and installing the derails, 
it was felt to be better practice to use the split point, as this 
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is always available. Under other circumstances the block 
derail would likely have been favored as a standard. The 
practice of a road in the Southwest, road B in the table, is 
to use the split point derail with the low pony switch stand 
to operate it, similar to the one used for back track switches. 
The standard practices and the types of derails used by other 
roads are as listed in the table. 


Derails in Automatic Signal Territory 


Considerable variation exists in the application of derails 
to sidings connected to the main line in automatic signal ter- 
ritory. Some roads make it a practice to use switch circuit 
controllers connected up with the derails whether they are 
pipe connected or hand thrown; other roads use the circuit 
controller only in connection with hand thrown derails, while 
still others make it a practice to use pipe-connected derails 
in such territory without connecting them up to the signal 
system. ‘The reports received indicated that 14 railroads use 
both pipe connected and hand thrown derails in automatic 
signal territory, 7 roads use pipe-connected derails, and 16 
use hand thrown, while 11 report no automatic signal terri- 
tory. 

Where a pipe-connected derail is used in automatic signal 
territory, some roads do not make it a practice to use the 
circuit controller operated by the derail, inasmuch as the 
signal system is controlled through one located at ‘the main 
line switch which operates the derail. In this connection 
it is the general practice to install pipe-connected derails 
without circuit controllers on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the Louisville & Nashville, the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Boston & Maine, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, the Pere Marquette, and the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis. 

As a safety measure and in order to indicate the position 
of the derail when it is not connected to the main line switch 
but is handled separately, a number of the roads use switch 
circuit controllers attached to the derails. Some of the roads 
following this practice are the New York Central, Lines 
East, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Santa Fe, 
the Rock Island, the Boston & Maine, the Delaware & Hud- 
son, the Lehigh Valley, the Big Four, the Pere Marquette, 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

As an additional safeguard circuit controllers are con- 
nected to all derails in automatic signal territory whether 
these derails are pipe-connected or hand thrown on a number 
of roads, among which are the Baltimore & Ohio, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the Long Island, the Union 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the Philadelphia & Reading, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Erie and the Central of Georgia. 
While the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has no derails 
in automatic signal territory, which is limited, were derails 
to be installed in such territory they would be equipped with 
circuit controllers. 

Those roads not using the circuit controllers on derails, 
whether pipe-connected or hand thrown, in automatic signal 
territory, include the Chicago & Alton, the Southern Pacific 
Lines, the Canadian Pacific, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
and the Chicago Great Western, while the Northern Pacific 
uses them to a very limited extent. It has not been the prac- 
tice of the Illinois Central to use circuit controllers on de- 
rails in automatic signal territory in the past, but on new 
signal installations made in the past two years they have 
been installed and the practice will be continued on future 
work. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas uses the block derail 
in automatic signal territory in the majority of cases, but 
when it is necessary to use the split point this type is then 
equipped with the circuit controllers. 
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The Use of Pipe-Connected and Hand Thrown Derails 


The practice of using a pipe-connected or a hand thrown 
derail, like the use of the split point or block type varies 
greatly on the different roads, as revealed in their answers 
to the questionnaire. The standard practice on some roads 
is toward the pipe-connected type, while others incline to- 
ward the hand thrown derail. Again some roads have about 
an equal number of both types in service with no preference 
expressed, while the use of pipe-connected derails on other 
systems has been discontinued for certain locations. Prac- 
tically all the roads, however, have both types of derails in 
service. 

Among the roads making it a standard practice to pipe- 
connect all derails where they operate with main line switches 
are the Lehigh Valley, the Erie, and the Burlington. All 
derails installed since 1916 on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific have pipe connections to the main line switch stands 
on all tracks connecting with the main line. The general 
practice on a line in the central part of the country, road G 
in the table, is to connect derails by pipe lines to the main 
track switches on passing sidings and yard leads leading to 
the main track except in the State of Indiana. Derails on 
station and industry sidings connected with the main track 
are hand thrown. In the State of Indiana the law requires 
lights on non-interlocked derails on passing sidings and on 
yard leads connected with the main track, and on this road 
these derails are not pipe-connected to the main line switch 
but are hand thrown. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe make it a general practice to pipe-connect 
all new installations to the main line switch stands. There 
are, however, exceptions in special cases and both types are 
employed. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis make ft a 
‘standard practice to pipe-connect all derails to switch stands 
where these protect main track movements except on unim- 
portant branch lines or where tracks are infrequently used. 
At such locations the hand thrown derail is employed. 

The New York Central, Lines East, has about 80 per cent 
of its derails pipe-connected to and operated by the switch 
stands, 14 per cent connected to and operated by a separate 
lever working a facing point lock, 5 per cent interlocked, 
while 1 per cent are hand thrown. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the derails on the Delaware & Hudson and on the Pere 
Marquette are pipe-connected, while on the Delaware & 
Hudson about 18 per cent are thrown with an ordinary switch 
stand instead of by hand. 

On the Boston & Maine the majority of the derails are 
thrown by independent switch stands, but these are gradually 
being replaced by the pipe-connected type. The Louisville & 
Nashville connects derails in automatic signal territory with 
pipes to the switch stands, while those outside this territory 
are hand thrown. 

The general practice of the Illinois Central is to use a 
hand thrown derail and only in a few cases are the derails 
connected with the switch stands by pipes, while on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas the derails are all hand thrown 
and a derail sign is also used to indicate their location. A 
very small percentage of the derails on the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific are pipe-connected; it is not the practice 
of the Union Pacific to operate them in this manner, while 
the practice of pipe-connecting them on the Southern Pacific 
has been discontinued. The Long Island has approximately 
50 per cent of its derails still pipe-connected, but on all new 
work they are no longer connected in this manner, while the 
Chicago. Great Western has taken out all pipe-connected de- 
rails and maintains only those that are thrown by hand. 

Approximately 95 per cent of the derails on the Northern 
Pacific are of the hand thrown type, while on the Chesapeake 
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& Ohio and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
probably 50 per cent of the derails installed are pipe-con- 
nected, the rest being hand thrown. The general practice of 
the Chicago & Alton is to use the hand thrown split point de- 
rail except on side tracks, having a heavy grade descending to 
a passing track or main line, in which case the pipe-connected 
derail is installed. The practice of the Canadian Pacific is 
to use a hand thrown derail except in the vicinity of inter- 
locking plants or in other locations where it may be felt 
desirable to pipe-connect them to switch stands. 


The Use of Derails and the Value of Their Application 


In view of the very general use of derails as expressed 
above, the general opinion of the railroads is that the derail 
is a desirable safety device and while many of the roads have 
had no recent occurrences showing the worth of their appli- 
cation, derails have, however, demonstrated their value in the 
past. The installation of derails on the roads has prevented 
cars from moving out of sidings due to wind or grade or 
because the brakes were not properly set, or at locations 
where cars were moved by outside parties as at coal mines 
and like industries. The value received in protecting traffic 
and preventing damage in the past makes their use fully 
justified, in the opinion of a number of the roads. 

Many of the roads report instances having occurred as 
demonstrating the value of derail installations. The Dela- 
ware & Hudson has recently had four instances where cars 
started to move out of sidings because the brakes were not 
properly set and the cars were derailed, preventing more 
serious damage occurring. Many instances have happened on 
the Rock Island where the use of derails has demonstrated the 
wisdom of their application, while other accidents have oc- 
curred where the failure to put derails on certain tracks has 
shown the necessity for such a device. On the Northern Pacific 
derials have quite often prevented the main track from being 
fouled by cars, while the Canadian Pacific reports that many 
instances have occurred where the lack of derails has proved 
their necessity. Cases have occurred on the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis where cars have been started out of 
sidings from various causes and were derailed before causing 
trouble, while the Minneapolis & St. Louis in the last several 
years has had cars blown out of the side tracks by wind 
storms which have run for some distance on the main track. 
Derails are felt to be an effective safeguard in such occur- 
rences. 

There is a tendency on some lines to extend or make more 
general the use of derails; among these roads may be men- 
tioned the New York Central, Lines East; the Baltimore & 
Ohio; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
the Lehigh Valley; the Illinois Central, the Boston & Maine; 
the Union Pacific, and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis. It is the intention of the New York Central to install 
derails on all connections of side tracks and main tracks, 
while the tendency of the Baltimore & Ohio is toward their 
general use to prevent the fouling of main tracks, runaways 
down steep grades, over running into open draws and to some 
extent into pits, such as turntable pits, etc. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the Boston & Maine, in connec- 
tion with recent construction work, equip all new tracks with 
derails. The Lackawanna places them on tracks regardless of 
grade, while the Boston & Maine is equipping existing tracks 
as rapidly as labor and material conditions will permit. It is 
the general practice on the Lehigh Valley, the Union Pacific, 
the Delaware & Hudson and the Illinois Central to install 
them at all danger points or where conditions may require. The 
number of derails in service is increasing each year on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, but no recent instances have 
occurred demonstrating the wisdom of their application. 
This road reports daily derailments having occurred due to 
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the installation of derails which would not happen if the 
tracks were not protected with them. However, the damage 
done by such derailments is generally not great and greater 
damage could result were the derails omitted at such points. 
The tendency of the Rock Island is to have all tracks leading 
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to the main line on which cars are placed properly equipped 
with derails, while the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is 
extending their use and feels that their application on indus- 
trial tracks to prevent shippers from pushing cars beyond 
the clearance point alone justifies their use. 


Esch-Pomerene Bill to Increase Commission’s Powers 


. Many Amendments to Commerce Act Proposed But Few 
Radical Changes in System of Regulation 


terstate and Foreign Commerce, introduced in the 

House on Monday, June 1, a bill to further amend the 
act to regulate commerce, embodying ideas for the regula- 
tion of the railroads after their return to private manage- 
ment. This bill, which was also introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Pomerene, represents what may be termed the 
conservative school that favors a minimum of disturbance of 
the interstate commerce law while bringing about a greater 
degree of co-operation and of joint use of facilities between 
railroads, as opposed to the more radical ideas which have 
been expressed and will be embodied in a bill by Chairman 
Cummins, of the Senate committee, and which have been 
advocated by Director General Hines, providing for a gov- 
ernment guaranty and a reorganization of the railroads. Mr. 
Esch is known to have consulted closely with the legislative 
committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission in draft- 
ing the bill, and it represents in general the ideas expressed 
on behalf of the commission by Commissioner Clark during 
the Senate committee hearings in January and by Commis- 
sioner McChord in a personal statement published on Mon- 
day morning. The powers and duties of the commission are 
considerably increased; it is given a freer hand in several ways 
along lines on which it has repeatedly made recommendations 
to Congress. Both because it represents the views of the com- 
mission and because of Mr. Esch’s position and his high 
standing and long experience in matters of railway legisla- 
tion, the bill is expected to have strong support in Congress. 


Certs JOHN J. ESCH, of the House Committee on In- 


Changes in Rate Sections 


The authors of the bill evidently do not agree with those 
who believe it necessary that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be given a specific mandate to make rates 
adequate from the standpoint of a return on the investment, 
but the proposed rule of rate-making goes so far as to say 
that “the commission in reaching its conclusion as to the 
justness and reasonableness of any rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation or practice shall take into consideration 
the cost of labor and other operating costs in so far as they 
become material in any case under investigation,” which is 
what the commission has always claimed it has done. The 
bill, however, gives the commission power to prescribe mini- 
mum or absolute rates, and, while leaving undisturbed the 
rate-making powers of the states, it gives the commission a 
power of joint action with state commissions in proceedings 
bringing state rates into issue and authorizes the commission 
to remove undue preference or prejudice or any undue burden 
upon interstate or foreign commerce which may be caused 
by state action. 

The period of suspension of a rate is limited to 120 days 
by eliminating the provision for a re-suspension for six 
months, and if the hearing cannot be concluded within the 
period of suspension it is provided that the proposed rate 
shall go into effect, but in case of an increased freight rate 
or charge the commission may require the interested carriers 


Wasuincton, D, C. 
to keep an accurate account of the amounts received and upon 
the conclusion of the hearing and decision may require the 
carriers to refund with interest such portion of the increase 
as shall be found not justified. The prohibition of pooling 
in section 5 of the act is qualified by the words “except upon 
specific approval by order of the commission,” and it is pro- 
vided that the commission may approve the unification, con- 
solidation or merger by purchase, lease, stock control or other- 
wise of two or more carriers, or the pooling of their traffic, 
earnings or facilities, under terms to be prescribed by it. 

Provision for the supervision of security issues and the ex- 
penditure of the proceeds is made substantially in the lan- 
guage of the Rayburn bill, passed by the House in 1914, and 
the authority of the commission, by the issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity, is required for the con- 
struction of new lines or extensions or the abandonment of 
a line of railroad. 


Increased Powers 


The regulating powers of the commission are also proposed 
to be increased by giving it jurisdiction to require a carrier 
to provide safe and adequate facilities or to extend its line 
or lines, and whenever the commission shall be of opinion 
that shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic or other 
emergency requiring immediate action exists in any section 
of the country, it is authorized to suspend the carriers’ rules 
and make its own directions with respect to car service and 
the interchange and use of locomotives, cars and other ve- 
hicles, without regard to ownership, during such emergency. 
This broadens the provisions of the Esch-Pomerene car serv- 
ice act. The commission is also authorized to require joint 
or common use of terminals upon such terms as it may pre- 
scribe and to give directions for preference or priority in 
transportation, embargoes, or movement of traffic under per- 
mits, and in time of war or threatened war the President 
may certify to the commission that it is essential that certain 
traffic shall have preference and the commission shall give 
the necessary directions. 

Aside from this emergency power the commission is au- 
thorized to require the terminals of any carrier to be open 
to the traffic of other carriers upon such just and reasonable 
terms and conditions, including just compensation to the 
owners, as it may prescribe. It may also require railroads 
and water carriers to construct suitable docks and terminal 
connections for the interchange of freight or passengers. The 
commission is given a freer hand in dealing with complicated 
rate adjustments by a provision that whenever it is of the 
opinion, after full hearing, that any rate, fare or charge, 
classification, regulation or practice “is or will be” unjust, 
unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful, it may prescribe what 
will be the reasonable rate, fare, or charge, etc., or the maxi- 
mum or minimum to be thereafter observed. This is ap- 
parently to meet such cases as are often encountered by the 
commission in which it is difficult to make the change de- 
sired without disturbing other rates not immediately involved, 















































and it would seem as if the language was broad enough to 
give the commission almost complete authority over rates. 
The present rule giving the commission’s orders a life of two 
years is changed to provide that they shall remain in force 
for a specified period or until further order. 

The commission is authorized to prescribe the divisions of 
joint rates or fares and in time of car shortage, congestion 
or other emergency may establish temporarily such through 
routes as in its opinion are necessary or desirable in the 
public interest, regardless of the general provision against 
requiring railroads to “short-haul” themselves. 

The case involving the commissiori’s efforts to examine 
correspondence of the Louisville & Nashville is recalled by 
a provision that the commission may have access to all 
documents, papers and correspondence. 

The provisions of the act are extended by the proposed 
amendments to cover companies engaged in the transmission 
of intelligence by wire or wireless and to water carriers and 
all pipe line companies, telegraph, telephone and cable com- 
panies operating by wire or wireless and “all persons, nat- 
ural or artificial, engaged in such transportation or trans- 
mission as aforesaid as common carriers for hire” are de- 
clared to be common carriers. 

The term “water” is to include the lakes, rivers, canals 
and other inland waterways within or bordering on the United 
States or the territory of Alaska, the Panama Canal, and 
all waters within or without the three-mile limit from the 
coast of the United States or the territory of Alaska traversed 
by vessels permitted to engage in the coastwise trade. The 
definition of the term “railroad” is broadened to include car 
floats, lighters, terminals, and of “transportation” to include 
locomotives and vessels. 

The term “car service” is defined to include the “use, 
control, supply, movement, distribution, exchange, inter- 
change and return of locomotives, cars and other vehicles 
used in the transportation of property, and the supply, move- 
ment and operation of trains by any carrier subject to this 
act,” and it is made the duty of every carrier by railroad 
subject to the act “to furnish safe and adequate car service” 
and to establish just and reasonable rules, regulations and 
practice with respect to car service, and the commission is 
given discretionary power to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions, including the compensation to be paid by carriers for 
the use of each other’s locomotives or other vehicles as well 
as cars. 

Mr. Esch has prepared a synopsis of his bill in which he 
Says, in part: 

“The prohibition imposed by the Panama canal act upon 
railroad-owned vessels is modified to permit such vessels to 
continue in service, even when competition may be excluded, 
prevented, or reduced, if the commission finds such service 
in the public interest. 

“The commission can order docks and tracks of carriers 
to be connected and suitable docks to be constructed by either 
the rail or water carrier and determine the sums to be paid 
bv either. 

“To prevent destruction of inland water transportation and 
for other purposes, the commission is given power to pre- 
scribe ‘joint rates or maximum or minimum or maximum 
and minimum’ joint rates, and also proportionate rates. 

“The commission is authorized to fix the division of rates 
between carriers. Under the exercise of this power it will 
be possible for weak lines or so-called independent short 
lines to receive such share of the joint rate as will enable 
them to live. 

“Pooling of freight and earnings, unification, consolida- 
tion or merger may be permitted by the commission upon 
complaint, or upon its own initiative without complaint, pro- 
vided it finds these ‘to be in the interest of better service 
or greater economy in operation.’ The absorption of the so- 
called ‘weak sisters’ may thus largely be met without resort 
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to compulsion, federal incorporation, or other complicated, 
protracted, and probably unconstitutional methods. 

“One of the evils of the past has been the construction of 
parallel or unwarranted lines, resulting in weak, unprofitable 
and speculative roads. The bill requires that, before there 
can be any extension or construction of new lines, or acquisi- 
tion or operation of any line, a ‘certificate of convenience and 
necessity’ must be secured from the State regulating body of 
New York, Wisconsin and other States. 

“The ‘transmission of intelligence,’ as effected by wire or 
wireless system, is to be more fully placed under the commis- 
sion. The interstate commerce act omitted ,to give the com- 
mission authority for complete regulation of these systems. 
The bill seeks to do this, except as to business wholly intra- 
state. To this end the commission can order extensions of 
lines, if in the public interest, prohibit rebates and discrimi- 
nations require the filing and publication of rates and 
schedules, prohibit the doing of business or the collection of 
charges unless and until such publication has been made, and 
require transmission to be continuous from place of origin to 
destination. 

“The practice of state commissions in reducing -intra- 
state rates and thereby placing an undue burden upon inter- 
state traffic*has created a growing sentiment in favor of 
placing the rate-making wholly under the Interstate Com-. 
merce Commission. The bill does not do this, but prescribes 
a method of adjusting differences by allowing the state com- 
missions to sit with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
participate in the hearings, but the latter is to make the find- 
ings. Any undue burden placed upon interstate or foreign 
commerce is, under the bill and following the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the United States in the Shreveport cases, 
declared to be unlawful. The findings of the commission and 
orders based thereon ‘shall be observed, any act, decision or 
order of any state or state authority to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’ ” 

Some of the principal changes in the law proposed by the 
Esch bill are shown in the following paragraphs, the new 
language being printed in italics. 

“From and after ,» 19 ,mnocarrier by railroad subject 
to this act shall undertake the extension of its line of railroad, 
or the construction of a new line of railread, or shall acquire 
or operate any line of railroad, or extension thereof, or shall 
engage in transportation under this act over or by means of 
such line of railroad, or extension thereof, unless and until 
there shall first have been obtained from the commission a 
certificate that the present or future public convenience and 
necessity require or will require the construction, or operation, 
or construction and operation, of such line of railroad, or 
extention thereof, and no carrier by railroad subject to this 
act shall abandon any portion or all of its line of railroad, 
or the operation thereof, unless and until there shall first have 
been obtained from the commission a certificate that the 
present or future public convenience and necessity permit of 
such abandonment. 

“The application for and issuance of any such certificate 
shall be under such rules and regulations as to hearings and 
other matters as the commission may from time to time 
prescribe, and the provisions of this act shall apply to all such 
proceedings. Upon receipt of any application for such certifi- 
cate the commission shall cause notice thereof to be given to 
the railroad commission, or public service or utilities commis- 
sion, or other appropriate authority, of each state in which 
such line of railroad, or extension thereof, is proposed to be 
constructed or operated, or any portion or all of such line of 
railroad, or the operation thereof, is proposed to be abandoned, 
with the right to be heard as hereinafter provided with respect 
to the hearing of complaints or the issuance of securities. 

“The commission shall have power to issue such certificate 
as prayed for, or to refuse to issue it, or to issue it for a 
portion or portions of a line of railroad, or extension thereof, 
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described in the application, or for the partial exercise only of 
such right or privilege, and may attach to the issuance of said 
certificate such terms and conditions as in its judgment the 
public. convenience and necessity may require. From and 
after issuance of such certificate, and not before, said carrier 
by railroad may comply with the terms and conditions of such 
certificate or attached to the issuance thereof and proceed with 
the construction, operation, or abandonment, covered thereby. 
Any construction, operation or abandonment contrary to the 
foregoing provisions of this section may be enjoined by any 
court of contempt jurisdiction at the suit of the United States, 
the commission, any commission or regulating body of the 
state or states affected, or any party in interest, and any 
carrier knowingly violating any of the foregoing provisions 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
liable to the penalties provided for violation of this act. 

“The commission may, after hearing, in a proceeding upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, 
authorize or require by order any carrier by railroad subject 
to this act, party to such proceeding, to provide itself with 
safe and adequate facilities for performing as a common 
carrier its car service as that term is used in this act, and to 
extend its line or lines, and any carrier subject to this act 
engaged in the transmission of intelligence, party to such 
proceeding, to provide itself with safe and adequate facilities 
for performing as a common carrier its service of transmission 
as that term is used in this act, and to extend its line or lines; 
Provided, That the commission shall find that such provision 
of facilities or extension, is reasonably necessary in the in- 
terest of public convenience and will not impair the ability of 
the carrier to perform its duty to the public.” 

Sec. 5. That the first paragraph of section five of the 
commerce act be amended to read as follows: 

“That, except upon specific approval by order of the com- 
mission as in this section provided, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any common carrier subject to this act to enter 
into any contract, agreement or combination with any 
other common carrier or carriers for the pooling of 
freights of different and competing railroads, or to 
divide between them the aggregate or net proceeds of 
the earnings of such railroads, or any portion thereof; 
and in any case of an agreement for the pooling of freights as 
aforesaid, each day of its continuance shall be deemed a 
separate offense: Provided, That whenever the commission 
shall be of opinion, after hearing upon application of any 
carrier or carriers subject to this act, or upon its own initiative, 
that the unification, consolidation or merger by purchase, 
lease, stock control, or in any other way, similar or dissimilar, 
of two or more carriers subject to this act, or of the ownership 
or operation of their properties, or of designated portions 
thereof, or that the pooling of their traffic, earnings or facilities 
to the extent indicated by the commission, will be in the in- 
terest of better service to the public, or economy in operation, 
or otherwise of advantage to the convenience and commerce 
of the people, the commission shall have authority by order to 
approve and authorize such unification, consolidation, merger, 
or pooling, under such rules and regulations, and for such 
consideration as between the said carriers and upon such terms 
and conditions, as shall be found by the commission to be 
just and reasonable in the premises. 

“The commission may from time to time, for good cause 
shown, make such supplemental orders in the premises as it 
may deem necessary or appropriate, and may by any such 
supplemental order modify or set aside the provisions of any 
previous order as to the extent of the pooling, or as to the 
rules, regulations, terms, conditions or consideration currently 
moving in respect of any unification or consolidation of opera- 
tion and not of ownership, or of pooling, so heretofore ap- 
proved and authorized. 

“The carriers affected by any such order shall be, and they 
are hereby, relieved from the operation of the ‘anti-trust laws,’ 
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as designated in section one of the act approved October 15, 
1914, entitled ‘An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,’ 
and of all other restraints or prohibitions by law, in so far as 
may be necessary to enable them to effect any unification, 
consolidation, merger or pooling so approved by order under 
and. pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this section.” 

Sec. 6. That the fourth paragraph of section five of the 
commerce act be amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“Provided further, That the commission may in like manner 
extend the time during which such service by water may con- 
tinue to be operated until its further order after hearing, even 
where it finds that competition may be excluded, prevented, or 
reduced, if it also finds that the service is in the interest of 
the public and of advantage to the convenience and commerce 
of the people, and that a discontinuance thereof would be 
substantially injurious to the commerce or localities affected.” 

Sec. 13. That section thirteen of the commerce act be 
amended by adding at the end thereof two new paragraphs 
reading as follows: 

“Whenever in any investigation under the provisions of this 
act there shall be brought in issue the lawfulness of any rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice made or 
imposed by authority of any state, the commission, before 
proceeding to hear and dispose of such issue, shall cause such 
state or states to be notified of the proceeding. The commis- 
sion may confer with the authorities of any state having 
regulatory jurisdiction over the class of persons and corpora- 
tions subject to this act with respect to the relationship be- 
tween rate structures and practices of carriers subject to the 
jurisdiction of such state bodies and of the commission; and 
to that end is authorized and empowered, under rules to be 
prescribed by it, and which may be modified from time to 
time, to hold joint hearings with any such state regulating 
bodies on any matters wherein the commission is empowered 
to act and where the rate-making authority of a state ts or 
may be affected by the action taken by the commission. The 
commission is also authorized to avail itself of the coopera- 
tion, services, records and facilities of such state authorities 
in the enforcement of any provision of this act. 

“The commission shall have authority, after full hearing, 
to make such findings and orders as may in its judgment tend 
to remove any undue preference or prejudice as between 
persons or localities in state and interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or any undue burden upon interstate or foreign com- 
merce, which is hereby forbidden and declared to be unlawful, 
and such findings or orders shall be observed while in effect 
by the carriers parties to such proceeding affected thereby, any 
act. decision, or order of any state or state authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


Other Bills 


The question of getting the telegraph and telephone lines 
returned to their owners was given precedence for the time 
being over the more complicated matter of railroad legislation 
by both the House and the Senate committees on interstate 
commerce, both of which began hearings on the situation re- 
garding the wire companies last week. The Senate committee 
on Tuesday ordered a favorable report on the bill providing 
for the immediate return of the wire companies. The House 
committee switched on Monday to the daylight saving law 
which apparently has divided the country into two opposing 
camps, that of the farmers, who prefer to have the law re- 
pealed to adjusting themselves to a new relation between 
clock time and sun time, and that of the urban population 
that is getting the benefit of an additional daylight hour. 

Chairman Esch of the House committee is planning to use 
his bill as a mark to shoot at at the railroad hearings which he 
proposes to hold as soon as the committee’s docket is cleared 
of some of the less intricate questions, and Chairman Cum- . 
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mins of the Senate committee has not yet introduced the bill 
embodying his plan of railroad reorganization which he plans 
to have his committee work on before holding hearings. 

Director General Hines and Swagar Sherley, director of 
the Division of Finance of the Railroad Administration, were 
given a hearing before the House appropriations committee 
on Tuesday on the $1,200,000,000 appropriation asked by 
the Railroad Administration. 

Senator Cummins has reintroduced as S. 641 the bill he 
introduced at the last session limiting the President in his rate- 
making power to the powers formerly possessed by the rail- 
roads before federal control by restoring the complete jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is now 
limited to a review of rates after they are put into effect by the 
President, and making it clear that the carriers while under 
federal control shall be subject to all laws and liabilities as 
common carriers. The Senate committee on Tuesday ordered 
the bill to be reported favorably. 

Senator Cummins has also reintroduced his concurrent 
resolution to provide for the creation of six joint congressional 
committees on reconstruction, one of which would be known as 
the joint congressional committee on interstate transporta- 
tion, for the purpose of investigating and reporting on the 
permanent relation which the government should sustain to 
the common carriers, whether the railroads should be returned 
to their former owners and operated as heretofore, or whether 
government operation should continue with or without gov- 
ernment ownership; or if private ownership is to continue 
and private operation resumed, what system of regulation 
and control will be best adapted to secure efficiency in service, 
reasonable rates and fairness to the capital invested. ‘The 
committee would also study the relation which should be 
established between inland water transportation and the 
railways. 

Senator McKellar has introduced a bill providing that 
where freight is offered to a common carrier to be transported 
by it to some foreign port, the initial carrier shall be required 
to issue a through bill of lading and all steamship carriers 
designated in such bill of lading shall carry out the contract 
entered into by the initial carrier under penalty of not being 
permitted to use the ports of the United States should they 
be guilty of non-compliance. 

Senator Cummins has also introduced a bill, S. 1025, mak- 
ing it unlawful for any common carrier to charge a 
higher rate over the same line and in the same direction 
for the interstate transportation of any article or com- 
modity having been grown, produced or manufactured in 
the United States than it charges for a like article or 
of a substantially similar article or commodity when im- 
ported into the United States from a foreign country and that 
the proportion of all through rates received by carriers trans- 
porting such imported articles or commodities shall be held 
to be the rate or charge made and received for the transporta- 
tion thereof in this country. It is also provided that no com- 
mon carrier in conforming to the foregoing provision shall 
increase any rate without the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission entered after a full hearing upon an 
application for such increase. 

Another bill introduced by Senator Cummins, S. 1026, 
provides that carriers shall receive and transport with each 
passenger tendering the same baggage, including the sample 
baggage of such passenger, not exceeding 150 pounds for an 
adult and 75 pounds for a minor less than 12 years old, 
without compensation other than the passenger transportation 
charge. Baggage in excess of the weight specified is declared 
to be excess baggage and the carriers are required to carry 
such excess baggage with the passenger, provided that carriers 
shall be required to carry baggage only on trains equipped 
with a baggage car. Samples, goods, wares, appliances and 
catalogues of commercial travelers or their employers used 
both for the purpose of transacting their business and carried 
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with them solely for that purpose, when securely packed and 
locked in substantial trunks or sample cases of convenient 
shape and weight for handling, are declared to be sample 
baggage within the meaning of the act. It is also provided 
that in the case of the loss or damage to such sample baggage 
the carrier shall not be liable for any greater proportion of 
the value or of the damages than the excess baggage fare 
bears to the current rate of freight nor for any greater amount 
than the value. 


Overwhelming Sentiment 
Against Government Ownership 


¥ A QUESTIONNAIRE conducted recently by the Association 

B of Railway Executives (61 Broadway, New York) it is 

shown that the general public, as estimated by editors 
all over the country, would vote seven to one against govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. The questionnaire was answered 
by nearly 6,000 editors of daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the country. It was sent to every editor in the 
country (13,424) and brought replies from 44 per cent; and 
83 per cent of those replying reported their communities in 
favor of a resumption of private management. 

The questionnaire was completed before President Wilson 
announced in his recent message to Congress that the govern- 
ment would relinquish control of the railways at the end of 
the year. Editors were asked not to give their personal 
opinions, but to appraise the sentiment in their communities. 
The four chief questions were as follows: 

1. Does public opinion in your judgment seem to favor 
the return of railroads to private ownership and operation 
as soon as this can properly be accomplished ? 

2. If so, is this opinion in part based on the desire to see 
competition in service and facilities restored ? 

3. What is the present sentiment in your community on 
government ownership and operation of railroads? 

4. What has been the feeling regarding the proposal to 
extend the period of government operation for five years? 

On the first question 83 per cent voted yes, 11 per cent 
voted no, 4 per cent doubtful and 2 per cent expressed no 
opinion. 

On the second question 75 per cent voted yes, 6 per 
cent no, with 5 and 14 per cent doubtful and blank respective- 
ly. On the third, 78 per cent estimated public sentiment as 
against government ownership, 11 per cent for, with 7 per 
cent doubtful and 4 per cent blank. On the fourth, the vote 
was: Against, 74 per cent; for, 10 per cent; doubtful, 9 per 
cent; blank, 7 per cent. 

Canvass of the replies from different states, north, south, 
east and west, showed that sentiment on this subject was not 
divided on party lines, Texas and Pennsylvania, Maine and 
Tennessee showing similar percentages. The strongest senti- 
ment against government ownership was found to be in New 
England and the south, sections widely apart in political 
sentiment. Only 4 per cent of New England editors and 7 
per cent of southern editors reported their people favoring 
government ownership. 





The Trans-Canada Limited, the new through express train 
of the Canadian Pacific, which was put in service on June 1, 
runs every day in the week and will run from Toronto as 
well as from Montreal. From both Montreal and Toronto 
the train has compartment cars, and ordinary sleeping cars. 
It has no coaches. On the first day the train left Montreal 
with seven cars, and about 85 passengers. For all of the 
trains making this four-day run the equipment required is 
59 sleeping cars, 15 dining cars, 12 observation cars, 5 com- 
partment cars, 12 baggage cars, and 24 locomotives. The 
estimated value of this equipment is $6,000,000. 















Railway Developments in Foreign Countries 


Materials Required for Mexican and Siberian Railways; 
Problem of Railway Transportation in Italy. 


HERE Is A hard fight going on, says George Mallet in a 
recent issue of the Weekly Bulletin of the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, between the own- 

ers of vested and prospective interests in the neighborhood of 
the projected routes of the next Transandine railway. 

While a party of government engineers are busy surveying 
the Lonquimay route, which is designed to open up important 
international intercourse between the Atlantic port of Bahia 
Blanca and the Pacific port of Lebu, running through the 
heart of the Chilean coal mining zone, a determined attempt 
is being made to counterattract public attention to the Nuble 
route, which runs through San Carlos and San Fabian. 


Extensions of Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 


According to announcement by the department of com- 
munications and public works of the Mexican government, 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient system in this country is 
to be greatly extended just as soon as provisions can be made 
by the company for resuming construction work. At the 
time the revolutionary period began, nearly nine years ago, 
the main line of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient was 
getting well along toward completion. Two unfinished gaps 
in Mexico and a 50-mile stretch of country in Texas are all 
that are lacking to make the line complete between Kansas 
City, Mo., and the port of Topolobampo, on the Pacific coast. 
The division which runs from Chihuahua to Marquez lacks 
only 75 miles of reaching the Rio Grande. From Chihuahua 
the track of the Mexico Northwestern is used as far as 
Sanchez. The next division is from Ojo del Buey to Los 
Hornillos. Then follows another unfinished gap to Fuerte. 
From Fuerte to Topolobampo the road has been in regular 
operation for several years. 

The company has made application to the department of 
communications and public works for a concession to con- 
struct branch lines to Guadalajara, San Luis Potosi, Aguas 
Calientes and a number of other cities and towns. 


Demand for Locomotives and 
Structural Steel in France 


Reconstruction of industry or “reconstitution,” as the 
French prefer to term it, for the word implies the genesis of 
a new order of things rather than a resettlement of the old, 
is undoubtedly the most vital problem which faces France to- 
day, says the Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries 
in a recent issue. It is a question which presents enormous 
difficulties by reason of its various possible solutions. 

In some quarters it is strongly felt that if France is to re- 
tain what monetary wealth remains to her, the production of 
the materials required must of necessity be undertaken within 
her own borders. On the other hand the impatient producer, 
whose works in the war-damaged area have been destroyed, 
maintains that the industrial renaissance is of sufficient 
urgency to warrant unrestricted importation from foreign 
sources of all materials not immediately obtainable from the 
home manufacturer. 

As a third illustration may be cited the case of the manu- 
facturer whose business, so far from suffering injury has ac- 
tually been expanded by the demands of the war added to the 
fact that the destruction of industry in the northeastern area 
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has considerably contracted the productive resources of the 
country. From his point of view unrestricted importation is 
directly opposed to the interests of French industry. 

Whatever may be the best policy for France as a whole, all 
authorities are agreed that the first undertaking in the rede- 
velopment of industry in the devastated area must be the 
building and equipment of new railways. The embankments 
and cuttings of the old railways have not been greatly harmed. 
Steel rails are plentiful and there is no great shortage of 
sleepers or permanent way material. 

It is however in the matter of structural steel-work for 
bridges that a want is felt and it is doubtful whether that want 
can be supplied by French steel works alone during the forth- 
coming summer. 


Military Railways in France 


It is common knowledge that the railway network laid 
down in France by the British military authorities,-and in- 
cluding both standard gage heavy lines and narrow gage 
light tracks, amounts to a total of hundreds of miles, says 
the Railway Gazette (London) in a recent issue. Consid- 
erable construction was also carried out by the American 
Army. Among the problems connected with the “clearing- 
up” of the war areas is that of the disposal of these railways. 
Both the British and American authorities have been willing 
to allow France to retain such lines as may be required for 
ordinary commercial purposes or would be of use during the 
period of reconstruction, but a good deal of the mileage is 
not required by the French Government. This applies to 
both standard and narrow gage track. For example, one 
section of main line which before the war was only a double 
track line has been quadrupled by the British, and the extra 
tracks are now being taken up, since local opinion considers 
them unnecessary for the normal gage light railway, which 
were extremely useful for hauling men and materials within 
the actual war zone, but are laid in districts where the com- 
mercial traffic which would now offer would be of so slight 
and unremunerative a nature as to render their retention 
quite unnecessary, while lines of this nature are not always 
suited to civilian requirements. An Allied Commission is 
now to investigate the whole question. This commission will 
have plenary powers to decide on the future of all the rail- 
ways constructed in France by the British and American 
armies for war purposes, and the surplus track, etc., will be 
offered to the world’s buyers. 


The Fourth Lyons Fair 


The Lyons Fair which took place from March 1 to 15. was 
most successful not only from the standpoint of the number 
of exhibitors which was considerably over that of any pre- 
ceding year, but also from the point of view of the diversifi- 
cation of the products shown. 

So many were the applications for space that the fair will 
henceforth be held in two sections, one in the spring from 
March 1 to 15 and one in the fall, from October 1 to 15. 
Machinery, transport materials, and similar products will be 
included in the latter. 

At the fair this spring there were 618 American firms rep- 
resented, as compared with 527 in 1918; 25 in 1917 and only 
4 at the first fair in 1916. Canada was represented by 55 
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concerns and the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway each had considerable space. 


Belgium Needs Telephone and Telegraph Material 


During the German occupation a great quantity of material 
and accessories belonging to the Belgian government-owned 
telegraph and telephone systems, says Consul Charles R. 
Nasmith, Brussels, was destroyed or taken away by the 
enemy, so there is a great need of material at the present time. 

American firms who wish to make. offers for the sale of 
electrical apparatus or other material for telegraph or tele- 
phone installations might be interested to know, he says, that 
bids should be submitted to the Administration des Tele- 
graphes et des Telephones, Hotel des Postes et des Tele- 
graphes, Place de la Monnaie, Brussels. Each bid, according 
to official information just received at the consulate, should 
be accompanied with descriptions, photographs, etc., when 
it has to do with apparatus. As for the cables, specifications 
must be given, and whenever possible samples should be sent. 


Railway Extensions in Siberia 


The Times (London) in a recent issue prints a telegram 
from Omsk, the seat of the Kolchak government, saying that 
the government of Admiral Kolchak has decided to begin the 
construction of a railway from Krasnoufimsk (west of the 
Urals) to Tomsk, western Siberia (a distance of over 800 
miles). 

This line, which is intended to relieve the Siberian Perm- 
Samara Railways, should greatly contribute to the develop- 
ment of the productive forces of Siberia and the Urals. 


What the Siberian Railways Need 


L. D. Wilgress, Canadian trade commissioner at Vladi- 
vostok, has sent to the Weekly Bulletin of the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce a long list of materials, 
giving an idea of what was needed for the Siberian railways 
for the first four months of 1919. 

In speaking of the Siberian railway situation, Mr. Wilgress 
says that the hope is expressed by those competent to express 
an opinion that the new inter-allied control will be able to 
restore the normal railway facilities to normal working order 
in from five to six months. 

The plan for the inter-allied control of the Siberian rail- 
ways, as noted in the Railway Age of March 14, page 612, 
gives the Chinese Eastern Railway and the various railway 
systems in Siberia over to the control of two boards: (1) 
Technical; (2) Military, under the general supervision of a 
special inter-allied committee. Mr. John F. Stevens, chief 
of the American Railway Commission in Siberia, is appointed 
president of the Technical Board, and he is to be assisted by 
the special corps of American railway engineers, who have 
been investigating conditions for over a year. The Russian 
personnel of the railways is to be retained. 

“Tt remains yet to be seen as to whether this plan will prove 
workable,” says Mr. Wilgress. “The railway situation is the 
fundamental problem in the economic restoration of Siberia. 
The re-establishment of normal transport will bring about a 
resumption of trade with foreign countries. 

“At the present time it is practically impossible for the co- 
operative societies and private firms to ship goods into the in- 
terior in the ordinary way, and the port of Vladivostok is 
congested with supplies which it will take several months to 
clear. It is estimated that over 1,000,000 tons of goods are 


lying at Vladivostok awaiting transport into the interior, 
while nearly 1,000,000 tons of Siberian products are also ly- 
ing at points along the railway line awaiting transport to 
ocean ports for shipment abroad. 


It may be said that the 
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railway facilities are completely disorganized, and it is with 
great difficulty that military and other essential supplies are 
transported to destination. 

“The greatest need is for new locomotives, spare parts for 
the repair of the existing rolling stock, lubricating oil, and 
other supplies essential for the operation of a railway system. 
The British and American governments have already, through 
their respective commissions, begun to take energetic meas- 
ures for the relief of the situation. A consignment of locomo- 
tives is being imported by the British Railway Commission, 
and supplies of lubricating oil and other materials are com 
ing forward from the United States. 

“One of the objects of the agreement just concluded is to 
co-ordinate these various activities of the principal powers 
interested in the relief of the Siberian Railway system.”’ 

The list forwarded by Mr. Wilgress is given below. The 
difficulty of securing the materials noted, he says, is largely 
instrumental in the present disorganization and breakdown 
of the Siberian railway facilities. 


Materials Required for the Siberian Railways 





Classification Quantity 
6 ch ese ONS EEA ASCE RA ONEE Ch OR TEEEN ORES US OKC REE *poods 100,000 
RE: nance pa pine AE EROS ERE CARR ea CHE Kie ab Oe eos a 2,000 
EE Oe, SUN GUD vko:b 056 ka ma cece sess keueicbeces %y 20,000 
Cylinder oil, viscosin type for super-héaters..............- 24 10,000 
OM ME baa at Salen a Mn aac aan phe wea aero mh ee Satine waeiee ‘x 250,000 
Indigo copying paper ......ecececcccccicccccccccccccscces reams 500 
Graphite in powder for foundry works...............00005 poods 300 
I SCE GE IIs aie 5 kis died bc scies ceo cebKs<beear oy 1,000 
Sal ammoniac, in ]UMpS. ....-.ccccccccccccccccccccccccces = 50 
Sal ammoniac, in powder ae * 50 
Glue for joiner’s works ‘ 200 
Glue for painting works ra 200 
Asbestos packing, width from 1/10 in. up to 1% in........ 300 
Steatite packing, width from % in. up to 1% in............ 900 
Glass paper from No. 0000 to No. _ecensemanagaaeene 60,000 
Emery. panes from No. OD ta NO. S.c.ce ccceccccecevescees 30,000 
ee Ns Se CR PRG a Cink ba a cdisineews oencsin e690 - 20,000 
Maneey Crete Trees Te OO WH Sia ok cceccvie cc ccincscievces ss 20,000 
Clete Tete Mas DOG 0 A Fo cick ceadcccsivecrscos . 50,000 
In powder, large. intermediate, small.............. poods 30 
In lumps from 4% in. to 12 in.— 

Section square, semi-circular, circular, flat and 
RE ae ie ene errr pieces 200 
Powder, large, middle, small and dust.............. poods 100 
Rings of special dimensions by sketches............ pieces 600 

Rubber hoses between lIccomotive and tender of different 

RR ee EPR en ree eee 1,200 
Rubber hoses for ee brakes— 

Dn OR, oa Gace eaccineiiM biewaenniodwiw oes aeis ” 3,000 

Length, 760 poe vs aa aa eate Hig Wee EPA UR SS woe ed. 4:8 015 i” 1,000 
Rubber packing rings for Westinghouse brakes— 

ING. 2 creccccescccescvesereeresecseeceweseeseesecscne - 3,500 

RD GR rere ces rere ee re re nie 3,000 
Rubber rings for gage glasses of different sizes............ 0 10,000 
Rubber rings for passenger engines..........cccccccccvees - 1,000 
Rubber cloth of different width without layers.............. poods 80 
RR err i 100 
ey I IS Igoe cc Giana niga ahh oS b0:6-4-.6 00 er a'-0 ware i 30 
Gage glasses for boilers and tanks from— 

36 in. to 36 im. amd from 12 im. 00 1B Weccccccccrccess pieces 12,000 
NN SN INE. 5 05 0d ceeeseucehhteetnesteseeeaes a 200 
Sven gas pines, Gi Frost) 36. 10.\:00. 4 ih.ccccsciccccccvecces 1 foot 140,000 
Connecting parts for gas pipes (counter screws, crosses, nip- 

ples, branch pipes, three-way pipes, set-square, flanges)... ‘“‘ 20,000 
Smoke-consuming pipes for boilers.............eeeeeeeeees . 30,000 
Gun metal pipes int. d. 1 3/16 in. to 2% in.......+....06. poods 3,000 
Wire iron =. - simple and diagonal plaiting with holes 

from 1 mm. Ne eit iecnid Caw Keebemmnee sq. arshines 10,000 
Steel balls d. ol °5/32 aS Se ara” pieces 2.000 
Engine, tender and car tires, by sketches...........-+.0+0% 10,000 
I OE WN oricins cue dn ce wenn Vem wiaeeee make heb ec.emedes poods 4,000 
EN TON GIN Sod cine olnc es ee RUN ok Cneeebee RESON Cbs vag 4.000 
RSS ESR SRS ie BD ae SE SE ete See ae ee s 21,000 
ME cavvencanextnebines can ccada ences Nee cbenae Xue ceies se 5,000 
re ere ae oe eer ree 700 

*1 pood = 36 pounds. 


British Railway Costs Under Government Control 


Continued tequests for information on the part of the 
British Parliament and promises on the part of the govern- 
ment brought out on May 14 an official statement by the 
Board of Trade “showing the cost of running the railways 
of Great Britain during the period of government control” 
and covering the period from August 5, 1914 to December 
31, 1918. 

The statement shows a balance of receipts over expendi- 
tures and in excess of the guarantee of the compensation paid 
to the railroad companies. The receipts, however, include a 
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total of £112,000,000 as an estimate covering government 
traffic if charged at authorized pre-war rates. 

The statement was prepared by Sir Albert Wyon and Sir 
William Plender, and is supplemented by a Board of Trade 
statement signed by Sir Auckland Geddes, minister of na- 
tional service and reconstruction. 

According to the accounts the receipts and expenditures 
were as follows: 


Receipts Expenditure Balance 

2 ee £118,700,935 £75,127,210 £43,573,725 
SOSA, 63. 55 47,918,188 31,782,832 16,135,356 
(Aug. 5 to Dec.31.) 

rae 130,358,044 85,028,262 45,329,782 
(rr 145,871,085 95,756,706 50,114,379 
ee 164,279,430 108,877,932 55,401,498 
| re 177,584,321 131,326,295 46,258,026 


The revenue includes not only the receipts from the ordi- 
nary passenger and goods -traffic, but the estimated value 
(reckoned at authorized pre-war rates) of government traffic 
during the war. For each year of control this value is: 





2914 (from Atag. S$) ies. cccccawesevecsevscccees £3,500,000 
Orr ere rr eee ee ees 10,279,104 
DOU Ghiavico oe Siva gaisare-sre'nle a Sw ain otal vieree a eemnaenw's 20,649,126 
BN Tae hase xvieyeh be Sake Free dine akin see Reale eee 35,698,554 
FIM Soa sccpeeninne Snwd en'es eat ewes eeleiniersOe ays 41,917,024 

ORD: mo cisicnstecbewesn cw ouee ene Lien t 0.06 Wee £112,043,808 


These figures do not include the value of additional services 
performed by means of steamboats, docks, canals, etc., which 
may be estimated roughly at from £10,000,000 to £15,- 
000,000. 

£95,313,607 mn COMPENSATION 


The compensation payable to the railway companies in 
respect of control periods is limited to the net receipts of the 
year 1913, with the addition of 4 per cent on capital expendi- 
ture brought into use since the beginning of the war. The 
compensation actually so paid is given in Sir Auckland 
Geddes’ statement as: 

1914 (from Aug. 5).--...--+0-seeerteeseeee ees £15,946,839 


BI vasdie ace ciuta wialets, are Vaieig Ale nes oie mp ptalensinine wate ete s 14,039,674 
| Ee ee ee ee Re eee 24,075,768 
DOE Sicio hsb doe cca ceedscwssiaviensDendueeige ee sae 41,251,326 

se eerer ere ere Tr £95,313,607 


The above figures, states Sir A. Geddes, include provi- 
sional allowances for deferred maintenance of permanent way, 
rolling stock, and plant; but do not include any provision 
for “extra wear and tear.” This item cannot be ascertained 
at present; but the auditors advise that the cost of making 
good the “extra wear and tear” will be considerable. 

Sir A. Geddes also gives a revised estimate of costs for 
the current financial year. The figures of £90,000,000 to 
£100,000,000, he says, were quoted by the minister-designate 
(Sir Eric Geddes) in moving the second reading’ of the min- 
istry of ways and communications bill. These figures were 
the best estimate then available of the increased cost of work- 
ing during the two years of extended government guarantee, 
as compared with the cost in 1913. The following is the 
present estimate of increased cost in working during the 
financial year ending March 31, 1920, as compared with 
1913: 

War wage and other concessions, £57,000,000; eight-hour 
day, concessions recently granted or under consideration, 
£20,000,000 to £25,000,000; extra cost of materials and coal, 
£27,000,000; total, £104,000,000 to £109,000,000. 


The Problem of Railway Transportation in Italy 


In response to the criticism of the Italian railway service 
at the present time, a statement has recently been made pub- 
lic by the director general of the Italian State Railways, 
which outlines some of the difficulties with which the railway 
administration has been confronted and the steps that have 
been and will be taken for improvement. The report, which 


has been translated and sent to Commerce Reports by Trade 
Commissioner H. C. MacLean at Rome, is of special interest 
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to American readers for the emphasis it places on the assist- 
ance rendered by the American railway supply field and for 
the outline it gives concerning future requirements. It will 
be borne in mind that the Italian State Railways have re- 
cently ordered 150 more locomotives in the United States 
(from the American Locomotive Company) in addition to 
the 150 mentioned. 

The abstract forwarded by Mr. MacLean follows: 

Special emphasis is laid on the fact that since the signing 
of the armistice the requirements of the military authorities 
in the matter of railway transportation have not been reduced 
to the extent that the general public expected. During Oc- 
tober, 1918, the last month of the war, 22,592 trains were 
operated for the transport of troops and various military sup- 
plies; in March, 1919, the military authorities still required 
16,251 trains. In the matter of supplies, the average number 
of freight cars loaded daily with war materials in October, 
1918, was 6,300, while the number averaged only 3,000 in 
March, 1919. This reduction made possible a large increase 
in the transportation of goods for the general public. In. 
October, 1918, the average number of cars loaded at the 
ports with merchandise for the public was only 450 per day, 
whereas in March, 1919, it reached an average of 2,300 cars. 
For grain, rice and flour, 700 cars per day were loaded in 
March, as against 400 in October. For wine, there are 
loaded to-day 260 cars, as against 50 in the same period of 
the former year. 


Prompt DELIVERY OF AMERICAN ORDERS 


The most serious obstacle which must be overcome if the 
railroad administration is to furnish the service maintained 
previous to the war arises from the fact that the rolling stock 
employed on the Italian railways is in bad condition. This 
is because the Italian firms specializing in the construction 
of railway materials were obliged during the war to devote 
practically all of their energies to the manufacture of muni- 
tions, and little could be done in the matter of new construc- 
tion or repairs. The railroad administration did, however, 
succeed in obtaining the delivery of most of the material 
ordered before the war which was in process of construction 
in July, 1914, amounting to 300 locomotives, 570 passenger 
cars, 550 baggage cars, and 5,300 freight cars. In addition, 
orders were placed in the United States for 3,000 freight cars 
and 100 locomotives, and in Italy additional orders for 114 
steam locomotives, 76 electric locomotives and 6,100 freight 
cars. The director general states that it was possible to ob- 
tain prompt delivery of the material ordered in America, 
which contributed materially to the solution of the railway 
problem during the war, and adds that the locomotives were 
especially useful, being well adapted to hauling heavy mili- 
tary trains. On the other hand, he calls attention to the fact 
that the delivery of the equipment ordered in Italy was held 
up, so that up to the present time it has been possible to ob- 
tain only 24 steam locomotives, 38 electric and about 1,200 
cars. 

In addition to the orders placed by the railroad adminis- 
tration during the war, the ministry of arms and munitions 
and the commission for national fuels, appreciating the lack 
of transportation facilities, endeavored to obtain for their 
own use a considerable number of railway cars in order to 
facilitate the movement of military supplies and fuel for the 
army. In November, 1917, the ministry of arms and mu- 
nitions placed an order for 1,000 freight cars, and in June, 
1918, the commission for national fuels ordered 10,000 cars. 
These orders were given to Italian firms, who were assured 
by both the ministry and commission that the question of 
furnishing the materials required for the construction of the 
cars would be taken care of. In spite of this assurance, 
serious delays occurred, and at the present time only the first 
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1,000 cars ordered in 1917 by the ministry of arms and 
munitions, and about 120 cars of the 10,000 ordered by the 
commission for national fuels, have been delivered. | 

Owing to the difficulty in obtaining deliveries from Italian 
manufacturers toward the end of the war, the railroad ad- 
ministration placed additional orders in America for 150 lo- 
comotives and 10,000 cars. Of these locomotives, 35 have 
already reached Italy, 80 are in transit or in process of being 
delivered in America, and the remainder will probably be de- 
livered during April. Of the cars, about 1,000 have already 
been delivered, and as deliveries are being made with reg- 


ularity, it is believed that the entire number will be available 
before the end of 1919. 


NEEDS OF ITALIAN RAILWAYS FOR FIVE YEARS 


At the end of the war the railroad administration, realizing 
the urgent necessity for a betterment in the matter of rolling 
stock, and to insure the continuance of activity on the part 
of the Italian firms which had been exclusively engaged in 
the manufacture of military supplies, immediately took up the 
question of placing new orders for equipment with Italian 
firms, and a program covering the needs of the railways for 
the five years following the war was presented to the inter- 
ministerial committee charged with promoting and co-ordi- 
nating the action of the various branches of the government 
during the transition period following the cessation of actual 
hostilities. This program included the purchase of 524 steam 
and electric locomotives, 1,200 passenger cars, 600 baggage 
cars, and 5,000 freight cars, of which, however, it has only 
been possible to place orders for 520 locomotives, 640 pas- 
senger cars, 300 baggage cars, and 2,850 freight cars, dis- 
tributed among the different’ Italian manufacturers accord- 
ing to their capacity. 

There are therefore actually in construction 770 steam and 
electric locomotives, 640 passenger cars, 300 baggage cars, 
and 27,700 freight cars, to which will soon be added addi- 
tional orders which are in process of distribution among 
Italian firms, covering 560 passenger cars, 300 baggage cars, 
and 2,150 freight cars, which are still needed to complete 
the five-year program mentioned above. 


EQUIPMENT FouND IN RECOVERED TERRITORY 


Regarding recovered territories, the director general states 
that on the railroads of the Trentino and of Julian Venezia 
350 locomotives, 700 passenger and baggage cars, and 9,260 
freight cars were found, to which should be added 123 loco- 
motives, 100 passenger cars, and 2,360 freight cars which the 
Italian Armistice Commission at Vienna has decided should 
be delivered as compensation for equipment which was re- 
moved at the time of the armistice. It has also leased 64 
locomotives from the Austrian and Czecho-Slovak railroads 
for the transportation of food trains, which are being op- 
erated for Austria and Bohemia. From the number of loco- 
motives which Germany must deliver to the Allies, 200 for- 
mer German locomotives have been allotted to Italy by 
France. 


Trarric ADJUSTING ITSELF TO PEACE CONDITIONS 


The acute period in railway transportation seems to have 
passed, and the director general is of the opinion that from 
now on a gradual improvement may be expected. It is stated 
that the lines in the invaded regions and in the newly re- 
covered territories have, with few exceptions, been put in 
such shape that, although conditions are not normal, the reg- 
ular traffic is possible. The report upon the service at the 
port of Trieste shows that in March, 1919, an average of 239 
cars per day were loaded, which approaches the average for 
the year 1913, when the traffic was considered unusually 
heavy. On the entire Italian system those lines which dur- 
ing the war suffered sudden changes which interfered with 
the regular operation of trains are having their former service 
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gradually restored, and traffic as a whole is slowly becoming 
adjusted to the peace-time conditions. As has been stated the 
military requirements are gradually diminishing. During 
December, 1918, the average number of cars loaded daily was 
8,610. This number was increased March, 1919, to 11,110, 
and in April it is expected that it will reach an average of 
12,000 cars. 


BotH Coat AND Ro.tiinc Stock NEEDED 


An improvement in Italian railway service will depend 
upon two factors—an adequate supply of coal and an in- 
crease in the amount of rolling stock available. The hope is 
expressed that the matter of fuel will be benefited by the set- 
tlement of labor troubles in England, which so materially 
reduced the amount which Italy had expected to receive from 
this source, and by the urgent representations made by the 
Italian delegation at Paris, which have caused the Allies to 
give serious consideration to the problem of overcoming 
Italy’s lack of fuel. With respect to rolling stock, a total of 
10,600 passenger cars, 4,160 must be repaired, and the re- 
pair shops, instead of the largest possible production, are 
making little progress. ‘This is due not only to the diffi- 
culties which surround the transition from war to peace ac- 
tivities, but especially to labor conditions. Every effort is 
being made by the railroad administration to stimulate the 
activity of both the State and private shops, and in this con- 
nection a meeting was recently held at Rome to discuss the 
matter. This conference was attended by the government 
officials and by all the manufacturers of railway materials. 


ADDITIONAL PASSENGER TRAINS 


During the last months of the war, the total average mile- 
age of passenger trains for the public was about 80,000 kilo- 
meters (49,710 miles) per day. This average has been grad- 
ually increased until 89,000 train kilometers (55,302 miles) 
was the average at the end of March, 1919, without includ- 
ing the service established on the lines of the recovered terri- 
tory in Venito and in the Trentino and Julian Venezia. Be- 
ginning May 1, 1919, a further increase of 7,000 kilometers 
(4,350 miles) per day will be made:by the provision of addi- 
tional trains on the lines which need them the most, among 
which are included additional through trains on the Rome- 
Florence-Milan and Rome-Genoa-Turin routes. 


Railway Supplies in Mexico 

The Railway Business Association has issued in pamphlet 
form an article by P. Harvey Middleton, executive assistant 
of the association, on his recent trip to Mexico to investigate 
railway conditions in that country. The article parallels to 
an extent the two articles by Mr. Middleton in the Railway 
Age of last week and this week, respectively, and in addition 
is supplemented by an extended list of materials which are 
to be purchased by the Mexican Government Railways for 
the lines south of Mexico City. The list is given in great 
detail and includes a wide variety of supplies. Requisition 
numbers are added to facilitate its use by those who may 
desire to submit quotations. 

The list in detail is as follows: 
List oF MaTErRIALs REgurrep By RatLway Lines Soutm or Mexico City 


Quotations for these items will be requested either by Mr. Silviano 
Pruneda, Purchasing Agent, Estacion Buenavista, Ferrocarril Mexicano, 
Mexico, D. F. or by Mr. F. P. de Hoyos, General Agent, Mexican Gov- 
ernment Railway Administration, Woolworth Building, New York. 


Requisition numbers 


1,000 car wheels, 33-in. diameter............00++0+++++-AG-693, AC-2315 
1,000 car wheels, 30-in., marrow Gage... 2... .eccecceseces CE-75, AC-4163 
2,000 car wheels, 33-in., standard gage...............2205- CE-75, AC-4163 
ct 3S rrr re Serre Tree ee 113-CV, AC-2751 
DA TU hobs bch SCL er wh wer edewdpedccuscccecedal AG-776, AC-2771 
EE EE Sy a AG-778, AC-2772 
Cee, “SU. WE UNE oc cis aicvcicceeesee nesses cd AG-824, AC-2773 
a) ee, “QU, “CN Goss Foe eh eh eb eew eres eaeepe ts AG-830, AC-2797 
NN don es ae a se Wak bad Gata MERGERS me dcldne acne al AG-886, AC-2860 
RB a a pe eS er eee CE-75, AC-4163 
ee i Te NE ih Os Sprint awiern Ciccone eueberuree CE-75, AC-4163 
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E-75, AC-4163 3 rolls canvas ee te geno AC-183 
“ TOUS AS -ecccesesevsssccceeecsece 
1,000,000 sq. ft. miscellaneous lumber...... snovecers toes Ge ae AG 4163 ft Sas se eas grade é ‘Armour Gitte ee ee 
£ pce ME eas owas vee baa ee uses OS eb aohehaeae CE7S. ‘AC4163 fein Werke. iPeeriovnrstrcnmstebesrsa ioe AG42, AC-183 
Steel firebox plate............+.- ewes nae epnnebavate ns CEI8) AC4163 100 fe plush, quality” ME" "eed. 00 0020 AG-42, AC IRS 
Stecl plates for tank cars............6.-. saeeceerscsoes: AGS31, AC-A1S2 100 pieces. laimps, incandescent. vo. 7c roost AGAa, AC IBS 
Aix ZAZCS coccecsceecec neers cccrececvcccceccesreensseee 628-CV, AC-4162 10,000 pairs baggage checks.........+.++++seeessee+e00 +518 CV» AC 3778 
80 60-gal. casks for water........essecececcccccccence: 628-CV, AC-4162 2,480 pairs tieplates........++ssseseereceeeseesereetecs ieee AG, 3784 
yy he palloalhe sage aaieanapes phatase pate ham AG-370, AC-4132 800 chisel points AG-543, AC 2008 
50: Gee NUNES ais. 656 6ci6-t oe wee cies in wan on ot ResAaeEseestane ee’ ABR AE gy REST RS aonb nates AG 2, ACIS 
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years of work under war conditions was telling on the men, 
and the calibre of the personnel on an average was not so 
high as in peace times. The A. E. F. had to provide trans- 
portation forces commensurate with the added burden which 
it placed upon the French railroads, and, in addition, such 
supplemental forces in the way of car and locomotive repair- 
men, track men, etc., as could be brought over from the 
States consistent with the requirements of the combatant troop 
program. In equipment, likewise, the French had reached a 
rather serious stage when the Americans began to arrive in 
France. A considerable percentage of the cars and engines 
had been captured by the Germans in the big drive at the be- 
ginning of the war, and an excessive number of bad-order 
cars and locomotives had accumulated. One of the first steps 
taken on behalf of the A. E. F. was to send to France ex- 
perienced car and locomotive repair forces. A car-erecting 
plant was built at LaRochelle, to take care of cars coming in 
a knocked-down condition from the States, and for a loco- 
motive-erecting plant at St. Nazaire to take care of knocked- 
down locomotives arriving at that port. 

In addition, the plan was developed of having locomotives 
sent to us from the States in a practically completed state on 
special ships, thus involving but little work in assembling 
when they reached us, and, what was much more important, 
relieving the port of St. Nazaire to that extent, as we could 
take care of the partially erected locomotives at Brest. 
Throughout the war the car and locomotive situation was one 
of the vital factors entering into the conduct of combatant 
operations. There never was a time when it was not essen- 
tial to produce the greatest practicable efficiency out of the 
equipment available. ‘To give an idea of what the program 
to have 4,000,000 men in France by the Summer of 1919 
meant, it may be stated that-we were arranging to have in 
France by that time 4,000 locomotives and 98,000 cars. To 
supply an army of that size we were planning for the recep- 
tion and discharge of 101,000 tons of cargo per day at the 
ports. The condition of the French railroads when I reached 
France in September, 1917, was surprisingly good, consider- 
ing the fact that they had been operating more than three 
years under war conditions, that no new rail had been laid 
within that time, and that the force they had been able to 
keep on maintenance of way was practically negligible. For 
the manner in which the French railroads met the require- 
ments of the Allied Armies I have nothing but the highest 
commendation. At no time was there the semblance of a 
breakdown in the transportation machinery of the country, 
despite the great overload placed upon it, and the results 
achieved are a splendid tribute to the efforts of the French 
transportation authorities. 

To expand adequately the capacity of the French railroads 
involved the planning and construction of immense storage 
yards and additional engine houses; the laying of supple- 
mental tracks, the rearranging and extension of existing 
tracks and, in general, everything that goes into the enlarge- 
ment and expansion of a railroad to meet greater needs. Be- 
hind each of the main ports we had stupendous storage lay- 
outs; then we had what we called our intermediate storage— 
about midway between the ports and the army zone—and 
then came our storage developments in the Advance Section. 

Several of these yards are the largest in the world and in 
general they represent the last word in modern yard con- 
struction. The plans for the development at Gievres called 


for 264 miles of track, 1,152 turnouts, 4,410,000 square feet 
of covered storage and 10,387,000 square feet of open storage. 
At the time of the armistice 132 miles of track, 3,552,000 
square feet of covered storage and 6,000,000 square feet of 
open storage had been completed. The project covers an 
area of 2,600 acres. 

It is hardly necessary to say much about the performance ' 
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of the Army Transport Service in France, which is a branch 
of the Transportation Corps, because I think the performance 
of that department has spoken for itself and that its achieve- 
ments are perhaps the best known of any of the branches of 
the Transportation Corps. It may be interesting, however, 
to state that we hope to reach the figure of 340,000 as the 
number of Americans shipped back to the United States dur- 
ing the month of May, as compared with the record figure of 
approximately 312,000 reached in September, 1918, in con- 
nection with the movement of troops to France. The Trans- 
portation Corps as authorized provides for 6,000 officers and 
200,000 soldiers. This was the force we figured would be 
needed properly to meet the requirements of an American 
Army in France of 4,000,000. At the time of the armistice 
we had in the corps 1,810 officers and 46,976 soldiers. 

I cannot speak too highly of the work of our transportation 
men in France. No body of: men worked harder or more 
industriously and no body of men is entitled to greater credit. 
In the Corps we had some of the leading railroad and ship- 
ping men of America. These men came to France at great 
personal sacrifice, and in the development of the organiza- 
tion of the Corps worked more strenuously than they had 
ever done before in their lives. I have never seen a more 
hearty spirit of co-operation than that manifested by these 
officers in the carrying out of the assignments that fell to 
their lot in the army life, and there is nothing of which I am 
more proud than to have been associated with them in the 
work in France. 

Our relations with the French and the British were of the 
most pleasant and harmonious character. They made it per- 
fectly clear right from the start that they were at all times 
at our service for the benefit of any advice or suggestions 
they might be able to offer by reason of their longer experi- 
ence in the war, and we availed of their assistance to great 
advantage. This spirit prevailed not alone in connection with 
the respective staff organizations, but extended throughout 
the entire working of our transportation relationship. In 
addition they rendered us valuable service in connection with 
the loan of facilities at times when, pending the provision of 
our own, we otherwise should have been greatly handicapped. 


Note From “Rails and Sails’ 


General Atterbury’s departure from France on May 21 was 
the occasion of a notice in Rails and Sails, the service peri- 
odical published by army men, which said in part: 

“With this issue Rails and Sails, on behalf of the officers 
and men of the Transporation Corps, takes leave of Brigadier 
General W. W. Atterbury, Director General of Transporta- 
tion. . It is given to few men to step out of civil 
life and become immediately one of the important lead- 
ers of a great army in an epoch-making struggle of the 
world and to become one of the most prominent figures in the 
preservation of civilization. To do this and to perform the 
task ably and adequately is the severest test that can come 
to any American. General Atterbury met this test success- 
fully and performed the task set for him in a manner to win 
the highest encomiums of his own Commander-in-Chief and 
of the great leaders of the Allied Armies. He has won the 
esteem of his brothers-in-arms and of his subordinates. The 
name of Atterbury will be linked with that of Pershing as the 
name of Knox is linked with that of Washington and Scott 
with that of Grant. General Atterbury’s return to civil life 
means the severing of an official tie that easily became a 
personal one. It is a great thing to be a soldier and a great 
thing to be a military leader, but the greatest thing of all 
is to be a kind, able and patriotic civilian. When General 
Atterbury takes off khaki and puts on the garb of a plain 
American he will be uniforming himself for even greater 
tasks. Vale, duce magno! Ave, civitate majore!” 











Short Line Problems Discussed at Washington 


Demand Adequate Rates and Fair Divisions, Also Special 
Provision in Appropriation Bill 


HE TROUBLES AND PROBLEMS of the short line railroads 
T as well as the situation confronting the railroads gen- 

erally were discussed at a meeting of about 200 short 
line railroad officers, which was attended also by a number of 
officers of the larger roads, held at Washington on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week at the call of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. Bird M. Rob- 
inson, president of the association, presided, and addresses 
were made by John J. Esch, chairman, and Thetus W. Sims, 
former chairman of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce; Walker D. Hines, director general of rail- 
roads; Senator Oscar A. Underwood of the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce; H. C. Hall of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman, and 
Alfred P. Thom, counsel, of the Association of Railway 
Executives, and others, after which the delegates present 
considered the particular problems of the short lines infor- 
mally with a view to adopting a plan of action. 


President Robinson’s Address 


President Robinson in his address said in part: 


The condition now confronting the rail transportation 
companies of the country, especially the short line railroads, 
is not only distressing but appalling. That deplorable con- 
dition is chargeable almost wholly to agencies and influences 
beyond their control, and it demands the undivided attention 
of all concerned. The return of the railroads on January 1 
accentuates the necessity for Congress to act before that time, 
and the serious condition confronting the roads makes it im- 
perative that the laws to be enacted must be helpful and 
constructive. ‘That can be accomplished only in one way, 
and that is for the people engaged in the business to aid the 
Senators and Representatives in arriving at correct conclu- 
sions. The acute situation confronting us not only justifies 
but demands that delegates to this meeting carefully consider 
all questions involved, for the subject cannot be dealt with 
from the limited point of the short lines only, and decide 
upon what should be done for the good of all concerned, after 
which the delegates can and should confer fully with their 
respective Senators and Representatives and give them accu- 
rate, intelligent and necessary information so as to aid them 
in enacting a law that will protect the transportation business 
and at the same time properly safeguard the interest of the 
public. 

As a war measure, the government took actual possession 
of all of the main line railroads, and a part of the short lines, 
at the beginning of 1918, and it is now operating such lines, 
leaving the balance of the roads to battle with the constantly 
rising tide of adverse and ruinous conditions, most of which 
are caused by government regulation and restrictions, and as 
a direct result of the operation by the government of a part 
of the lines. 

In view of all of the facts we must recognize that the gov- 
ernment is the all overshadowing and all dominant power 
with which the owners of the railroads must deal in the 
future. Under the circumstances, we have deemed it wise to 
ask some of the leading government officials to appear before 
this meeting and present their views as to what should be 
done with your properties. Our invitations have been ac- 


cepted, and you are therefore to have the pleasure of hearing 
from representatives from each of the three branches of the 
government having to do with the control and operation of our 
rail transportation system. 
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We realize that the short line railroads cannot hope to be 
prosperous if the main lines are not in that condition, and 
for that reason we should do all that we can to induce the 
government to relax its strangling hold upon all roads and 
permit them to proceed with their business in an orderly and 
profitable way. In view of the fact that we must take into 
consideration the condition of the main line roads, we have 
extended an invitation to the members of the Association of 
Railway Executives, and to members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Owners of Railroad Securities to be present at this 
meeting and participate in its proceedings. 

We find from investigation that members of Congress are 
somewhat confused by the great variety of suggestions and 
plans that have been offered, and there is considerable com- 
ment, some of it critical, over the fact that the people inter- 
ested in the railroads do not agree among themselves as to 
what should be done, and we feel that there is justification 
for that criticism. We fear that that condition, if not cor- 
rected, will result in one of two things—either that Congress 
will finally do nothing more than adopt a few amendments 
to the existing interstate commerce act, in other words, do 
some patch work, or that it will enact some radical legisla- 
tion that will be detrimental, possibly seriously so, to the 
railroads and their owners, and to the public as well. 

We feel that the people interested in rail transportation 
business should make every effort to harmonize their different 
points of view, and join in presenting to Congress sugges- 
tions for constructive, helpful legislation. 

The President, by his proclamation, and the director gen- 
eral, by notices served by wire, took over all of the railroads, 
including the short lines. Subsequently, it was announced in 
behalf of the director general that he did not intend to take 
or to retain practically all of the short lines. 

Congress, in the federal control act, definitely included the 
independently owned and operated short line railroads en- 
gaged in public transportation, and thereupon the adminis- 
tration announced that it would exercise, what we regarded 
as a very doubtful authority contained in the act, and relin- 
quish practically all of the short lines. Thereupon Congress 
passed a joint resolution, definitely including under govern- 
ment control the short lines involved, but while that joint 
resolution was being considered, the administration hastily 
issued letters, giving notice that the respective roads had been 
relinquished from government control. 

President Wilson, on July 11, 1918, vetoed the joint reso- 
lution and said in his message to Congress: 

“TI quite agree that practically all of these should be re- 
tained and that they should not only be retained, but that 
they should be accorded a fair division of joint rates—a 
fairer division than some of them have been accorded hitherto 
—an equitable allotment of cars, and motive power, and 
fair routing arrangements.” 

That promise has not been met, either in letter or spirit. 
Director General McAdoo openly and notoriously disre- 
garded it in every way, and his administration not only did 
not give a fair division of joint rates, allotments of cars and 
motive power and fair routing arrangements, but he actually 
and ruthlessly took from the short lines practically all of 
their competitive business and attempted to decrease their 
divisions. | 

We finally succeeded, after months of effort, in inducing 
Director General McAdoo to agree upon a standard form of 
contract which the government was to make with the short 
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lines, but we found it most difficult to induce the adminis- 
tration to actually make the contracts with the individual 
lines. The policy pursued was to procrastinate, and when a 
contract was made, to limit the benefits that would go to the 
short line making it. In every case presented in which 
any substantial benefit would move to the respective short 
lines, the administration would in some way and for some 
reason decline to enter into the contract. In the meantime, 
it continued the practice of diverting the competitive business, 
of forcing up the wages of employees, in increasing the prices 
of cross ties and other material produced on the short lines, 
and in many other ways inflicting heavy losses without giving 
any consideration or benefit in return. 

Director General Hines has exhibited a much more con- 
siderate and favorable disposition towards the short lines, 
but when he came into office the die was cast. The assist- 
ants and employees, especially a large part of the traffic and 
operating officials, located in various parts of the country, 
had had instilled into them the belief that the rights of the 
short lines were to be disregarded, and while Director Gen- 
eral Hines no doubt desires to correct that situation, he has 
not taken hold of it in that vigorous way which is necessary 
to reverse all that has been done. 

It has become apparent that former employees of several 
of the main line companies, now the representatives of the 
Railroad Administration in the various sections, are con- 
stantly and effectively diverting the business of the short 
lines and taking from them their just and equitable rights. 
In fact, some of us are convinced that there is a conspiracy 
to so cripple the short lines at this time as to render them 
helpless, if not to make them bankrupt. We have called 
attention of the administration to this apparent combination, 
but unfortunately have not succeeded in inducing them to 
stop such activities. It is quite apparent that a large part 
of the administration’s traffic and operating officials in the 
various sections of the country are secretly but certainly 
working for the future good and protection of the compa- 
nies with which they were formerly respectively connected, 
and with which most of them expect to become re-associated 
after the roads are returned to their owners, hence the in- 
centive to absorb all things possible from the short lines and 
possibly others. 

The lot of the short line railroads, which aggregate about 
35,000 miles, has been a sad one. As a rule, the owners 
were encouraged to construct them by the connecting main 
line, and especially by the communities which they penetrate, 
and as a rule the connecting lines promised to co-operate 
with and aid them, supplying cars free of charge, and prom- 
ising adequate divisions of joint rates. Unfortunately, those 
promises have, to a large extent, not been fulfilled, notwith- 
standing the large volume of business produced by such lines 
and the great service rendered to the people on the line. 

The states in which these roads were built frequently made 
alluring promises, and in most cases promptly after the road 
was completed sought to reduce charges for services ren- 
dered to the lowest possible amount. As a result of these 
two factors, many of the short lines have been prevented 
from becoming a financial success. In other words, they 
were not permitted to earn sufficient to make an adequate 
return to the capital invested, and they were thereupon 
thrown into bankruptcy and condemned as failures. In fact, 
it is frequently said that a particular line “ought never to 
have been built,” and that reason is assigned why the re- 
spective line shall not be permitted to increase its charges 
and divisions. 

If present conditions are to be the standard by which we 
are to measure the propriety of the construction and efforts in 
the past, we will be forced to condemn the establishment of 
a large number of business enterprises that have not suc- 
ceeded to the extent expected, and must recognize that a large 
numbers of the Senators, Representatives, members of state 
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legislatures, as well as a large part of the government of- 
ficials, ought never to have been elected. That standard 
will also force us to recognize that a large part of the legis- 
lation affecting railroads and other lines of business ought 
never to have been passed. 

We must deal with existing conditions and recognize that 
the people who have constructed the short line railroads must 
be permitted to charge a sufficient amount for the services 
rendered and must receive out of the joint rates such a divi- 
sion as will enable them to conduct the business and have a 
reasonable return on the funds invested, or if they are not to 
have such a right they must be accorded the privilege of 
removing the rails and recover the funds invested as far as 
that is possible. 

The right to remove railroads of that character is univer- 
sally contested on the ground that the people in the various 
communities are vested with certain rights. In weighing the 
two rights involved, the government should recognize the 
fact that as a rule those roads penetrate undeveloped sections 
where the value of property is low and the coming of the 
road instantly causes a very substantial advance in values. 
In the event the railroad is not permitted to earn a living, 
the owners should be permitted to remove it, and the local 
citizens will, to all intents and purposes, be restored to their 
former status. 

Justice demands that rates and divisions of these lines 
shall be such as to enable them to live, or that they shall be 
permitted to discontinue the business and remove the property. 

Competitive conditions are such that the interline or joint 
rates from points on the short lines to points beyond cannot, 
as a rule, exceed the rates from points on the connecting 
lines in that district or zone. If the rates from such short 
line points are higher, it will decrease the volume, if it does 
not prevent the movement of the traffic. These conditions 
make it necessary that the short line roads shall. be accorded 
a very substantial proportion of the joint rate. In fact, the 
short lines must at once receive from the government a very 
substantial increase in the divisions. ‘That increase should 
in some instances run at least 100 per cent, and possibly 
more, to enable the respective lines to meet the greatly in- 
creased burdens and losses that have been incurred as the 
direct result of the illegal act of the Railroad Administration 
in excluding them from federal control, and because of the 
rank injustice inflicted in the operation of the main lines 
by the administration. 

Congress will, without doubt, pass an act prior to July 1 
appropriating for the Railroad Administration, from one 
billion to one billion two hundred million dollars for the 
purpose of paying the amount due the roads under federal 
control and meeting other obligations. The owners and 
officers of the short lines should immediately present to Con- 
gress full information as to the unjust treatment that has 
been administered to them. They should show the losses 
that have been incurred and that the administration is not 
only continuing to divert their business, but is resolutely 
refusing to give them adequate and necessary divisions of 
the joint rates. Without any attempt to be vindictive, these 
representatives of the short lines should show that they are 
being deliberately deprived of their just rights, hence should 
urge and insist that Congress allocate and set aside at least 
$50,000,000 of its appropriation to be used exclusively in 
adjusting and paying to the short lines the amount legally 
and equitably due them. 

We should insist that Congress, in that appropriation act, 
shall include mandatory instructions to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to immediately take into consideration 
the existing status of the short line railroads, the injury and 
injustice done them as a result of the government control of 
certain lines, and that said commission, without delay, au- 
thorize and direct in such cases as may be brought before 
them, such increase of the division of joint rates as will 
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enable said lines to meet the losses that have been incurred, 
to render adequate transportation facilities to communities 
served and to receive such reasonable returns on the invest- 
ment therein as the commission may determine; the instruc- 
tions to the commission to include directions to make the 
increased divisions effective as of such date prior to January 
1, 1919, as the condition of the respective line may require. 

The owners and operators of the short lines should give 
prompt and great consideration to the various propositions 
now pending before the interstate commerce committees of 
Congress. They should aid in the preparation and securing 
the adoption of helpful, beneficial legislation for the trans- 
portation systems at large, and they should give special 
attention to the ‘provisions in the proposed law affecting 
the rights of the short lines. 

The permanent legislation to be enacted must contain 
definite provisions conferring upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission not only the power but the duty of determining 
the proportion of joint rates going to the respective short 
lines. The act should provide that the commission must 
act promptly, in the event the lines interested do not agree 
as between themselves, and that it shall award to the short 
lines such increase of the divisions of joint rates as will 
enable said lines to meet their expenses, render adequate 
transportation facilities to the communities served, and re- 
ceive just compensation for the use of their property. 

We should recognize that the entire transportation system 
of the country should be placed in a healthy condition; that 
the main lines should receive rates sufficient to meet all of 
their legitimate expenses, including the necessary liberal 
divisions to short lines, and an amount sufficient to meet all 
other charges, including an adequate return on their prop- 
erties. The time is opportune. The very seriousness of the 
present situation is our strength, hence let us take counsel to- 
gether. Let us determine what will be fair and just, and 
then go forth and fight until we win. 


Other Addresses 


Mr. Esch discussed his bill to provide for the regulation 
of the railroads after their return by the government, which 
he said is not a perfected bill, but represents an effort to 
crystallize public opinion along definite lines. His state- 
ment that the bill does not propose a government guarantee 
elicited applause. Mr. Esch said he believed a plan of 
guaranteeing a fixed return would inevitably lead to govern- 
ment ownership, and that the railroads should be allowed 
to work out their own destiny, under proper regulation but 
without shackles. He also opposed the idea of a regional 
consolidation of railroads, saying he wished to preserve 
competition and the enterprise and initiative that have made 
the American railroads the greatest in the world, and the 
idea of a secretary of transportation, because such a plan, he 
said, would be too susceptible of political influence. Mr. 
Esch said that it was his opinion, and he thought it was 
the intention of Congress, that the short line railroads should 
have been included in the system under federal operation. 

Mr. Sims, chairman of the House committee during the 
last Congress, said he did not believe any of the proposed 
plans for dealing with the railroads would be unaccompa- 
nied by difficulties in operation. He thought the completion 
of the commission’s valuation of the railroads would be of 
great value in the solution of the problem, but he was afraid 
that the constant increase of value due to the growth of 
communities would lead to constantly higher rates, and said 
that if that is going to happen it may be necessary for the 
government to buy the right of way and terminals and lease 
them to companies for operation. Mr. Sims said the short 
lines were “short on mileage but long on political influence” ; 
he told of his unsuccessful efforts to get the joint resolution 
intended to prevent the relinquishment of the short lines passed 
last June in time to head off the order of relinquishment. 
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Director General Hines discussed his ideas for a perma- 
ment solution of the railroad problem by consolidating the 
railroads into a few competing systems, made up of strong 
and weak roads and providing some workable standard of 
what railroad regulation ought to produce so that each com- 
pany could have rates that would enable it to earn a desig- 
nated return on an official valuation and an additional 
amount to be put back into the property without capitaliza- 
tion, any excess earnings to be divided between the company 
and the government. He said he believed increased costs 
have come to stay, and that unless some such plan is worked 
out it will become more and more difficult for the roads to 
get along. It is most important, he said, that the problem 
be promptly dealt with because general business conditions 
are suffering until it is settled, because the government is 
not in position to put large amounts of money into improve- 
ments that cannot be completed for several years, and the 
railroad corporations are not in a position to furnish large 
amounts of capital till they know where they are coming out. 
Mr. Hines said that his thought was that the short lines 
should be provided for and should be included in the general 
plan of consolidation. 

Senator Underwood declared that the proper solution of 
the railroad question represented the most important problem 
now before the country after the conclusion of the peace 
treaty. He said that while surface conditions indicate pros- 
perity in the country no permanent business prosperity can 
be expected when there is no demand for builders’ supplies, 
and at the present time there are idle furnaces, idle fac- 
tories and idle freight cars. The war industry has been de- 
mobilized, but the peace industry is not yet mobilized, and 
we are being carried by confidence and credit which alone 
cannot last long. There must be a remobilization of peace 
industry or disaster will lie in our path. Business cannot 
function in the future with its hands tied and business 
is waiting for Congress to take the wartime shackles from 
its hands. The railroad problem, he said, goes into every 
business office in America. The value of their securities is 
uncertain, and the railroads cannot consume builders’ sup- 
plies when they have no credit. Business is slowed down 
until this great problem is solved. He felt confident that Con- 
gress has the ability and the judgment to solve the problem 
if the people will give it a chance, but the job will be done 
better if rocks are not thrown at it while it is engaged on 
the task. The key to the arch, he said, is the financial 
situation. When that is solved the other problems take care 
of themselves. The railroads must have an earning capacity 
not only sufficient to take care of the existing capital, but 
to attract new capital for development, and no one can make 
that possible but the government. He thought the people 
had never been in a better humor to do the right thing by 
the railroads than now, but that the railroads must make 
some concessions, and one of them is the speculative profit. 

Mr. Cuyler said the railroads ought to go back to private 
management very much as before, so far as corporate organi- 
zation is concerned, and as untrammeled as is possible con- 
sistent with proper reglation. The railroads do not expect 
to return to former conditions without change, he said, but 
the shackles should be broken and cast aside, and’ they 
should haye greater authority for consolidation and co- 
ordinated action and a rule of rate-making that will place 
it beyond peradventure that rates shall be sufficient to meet 
the wages and the costs of operation and maintenance. He 
believed that such a rule could be enacted without a govern- 
ment guarantee. He said the federal government should 
supervise the issuance of securities and that all necessary 
regulation should be provided for. 

“There never was a more mistaken idea,” Mr. Cuyler said, 
“than that the railroads broke down of their own inertia. 
They were given the wrong kind of medicine by way of 
regulations, and if the proper medicine is applied the patient 
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will become stronger than ever. I believe the American 
people are going to insist on the preservation of private in- 
itiative and ownership and public protection for private 
ownership.” 

Mr. Cuyler and Mr. Thom both expressed a desire to 
bring about complete co-operation between the big compa- 
nies and the short lines, saying that the fundamental prob- 
lems are the same. 

The session on Wednesday afternoon was addressed by 
S. Davies Warfield, president, and Luther M. Walter, gen- 
eral counsel, of the ‘National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities, and by Commissioner H. C. Hall, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Warfield and Mr. Walter explained the terms of the 
Warfield plan for future railroad regulation and showed in 
what manner it would prove of benefit to the short lines. 
Both expressed their confidence in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and pointed out that its work would no doubt 
be assisted by a definite directory principle established by 
Congress as to rates and the return allowed under them. 
They explained how the provision in the Warfield plan for 
rates sufficient to give a 6 per cent return on the property 
investment as a whole combined with the division of earn- 
ings in excess of that amount on the part of the larger roads 
would on the one hand provide sufficient return for all roads 
and on the other provide also for a similar return for the 
smaller and short line roads. They also pointed out the 
advantages that might accrue from the provisions of the plan 
in the way of supplying equipment, in securing proper divi- 
sions of interline rates, in unification of terminals, etc. 

In bringing to the attention of the meeting the salient prin- 
ciples of the Esch-Pomerene Bill introduced in both houses 
of Congress on Monday, Commissioner Hall said that it rep- 
resented the views of the commission and was felt to be the 
best plan offered because it was simplest. It would require 
the least amount of charge and gave the best opportunity to 
use forces of regulation already in existence. He sketched 
briefly the progress towards the provisions embodied in the 
bill and spent some time in pointing out the advantages in it 
from the standpoint of the short lines. 

Mr. Hall spoke at some length concerning the lessons de- 
rived from the war and showed how an attempt had been 
made to embody them in the proposed bill. “I am not 
among those,” he said, “who believe that the Railroads’ War 
Board was a failure,” and added that in his opinion the 
War Board, accomplished more than the railroads had ever 
accomplished in this or in any other country. It was handi- 
capped by laws meant to discourage exactly the unification 
it was trying to bring about. Also he said that he took part 
in the preparation of the report of the Commission to the 
President relative to the control of the railroads during the 
war, but that he had had no idea of segregating the short 
lines. 

Among the advantages he thought would accrue to the 
short lines through the proposed bill, Mr. Hall instanced the 
provision relative to the Commmission’s authority over divi- 
sions of interline rates; the equal opportunity the act will 
offer to every carrier “to earn its own living,” the provision 
that consolidations of roads, joint use of terminals, pooling 
of tonnage, etc., would be under the control of the Commis- 
sion. “If I interpret this right,” he said, “this would mean 
that the short lines cannot be starved down and then become 
absorbed at a price the absorber road chooses to pay.” 

The meeting gave a rising vote of confidence in the Com- 
merce Commission. 

In the general discussion the short line officers had a good 
deal of complaint to make of their treatment by the govern- 
ment and the Railroad Administration and considerable sat- 
isfaction was expressed at the prospect of a termination of 
federal control. Some placed the blame on the officers of 
the trunk lines and some on the government. An officer of a 
California line said that on most of the rates the big lines had 
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not allowed him any part of the increase in rates ordered 
last year. A number of resolutions were expected to be 
introduced and acted upon at the session on Thursday. 


Use of Bolt Inserts for 
»Rail Fastenings in Roundhouse 


HE FASTENING of rails to the walls of track pits in the 
new roundhouse of the Toledo & Ohio Central at Col- 
umbus, Ohio, was accomplished in an effective manner 

by the use of bolt inserts embedded in the tops of the concrete - 
walls. Instead of embedding timber blocks in the walls to 
which the rails could be spiked in the ordinary manner or em- 
bedding bolts head down, direct in the concrete, metal inserts 
were used as shown in the drawing. These inserts are essen- 
tially metal boxes containing a receptable for a bolt head with 
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Details of the Bolt Insert and Manner of Application 


a suitable slot for inserting the bolt and with wings extending 
into the concrete for the necessary anchorage. The particular 
advantage of this method of fastening the rails lies in the 
fact that the bolts may be renewed whenever damaged by a 
derailment or otherwise. The inserts are made by the Truscon 
Steel Company, Detroit, Mich., and were placed in pairs as 
indicated in the drawing, the pairs being spaced 4 ft. center 
to center along the pit walls. 
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The Railway Station at Soroka, an Allied Base on the 
Murmanesk Archangel Railway 












Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Hines and Staff Now on Inspection Trip; 
Prospects of Additional Rail Orders 


IRECTOR GENERAL HINES and members of his staff left 
Washington on Thursday for another inspection and 
speaking trip, via the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford to Boston, the Boston & Albany to Albany, the 
New York Central to Chicago, the Rock Island to Denver, 
the Burlington back to St. Louis, the Illinois Central to 
Birmingham, and the Seaboard Air Line from Birmingham 
back to Washington. Mr. Hines expected to return to Wash- 
ington on June 14. 


Accounting Circulars 


On the ground that federal control constitutes all railroads 
operated by the government as a single system the Division of 
Accounting, in Accounting Circular 94, directs that the assess- 
ment and collection of war taxes on shipments of company 
material transported by one carrier under federal control for 
another carrier under federal control shall be discontinued at 
once. If it is decided that this rule shall be made retroactive 
further instructions will be issued. 

Accounting Circular 88 (revised) cancels P. S. & A. Circu- 
lar 33 prescribing rules for the settlement of per diem be- 
tween railroads under federal control and roads not under 
federal control and directs that the rules prescribed in Cir- 
cular C. S. 59 issued by the Car Service Section, effective 
May 1, shall be followed. 


Rate Advance Possible 


The possibility of an advance in rates was again discussed 
by Director General Hines when he appeared before the 
appropriations committee of the House on Tuesday to ex- 
plain the need for a $1,200,000,000 appropriation, but he 
said he was not ready to decide the question until the con- 
ditions to be expected of the latter part of the year are more 
definitely known. Mr. Hines pointed out, however, that 
rates are relatively very low because the percentage of in- 
crease made last year was much less than the percentage 
of increase in expenses and in the prices of wages and com- 
modities generally and that the government is merely pro- 
tecting the public against the higher prices that would re- 
sult from an increase in rates. He showed that during the 
first four months of this year wages were 50 or 52 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1917, but de- 
clared that a similar situation existed in most industries, 
and that the costs of materials and supplies have increased 
from 55 to 70 per cent. He felt, however, that if a decision 
to advance rates were reached now the amount might either 
be made too high or too low, which would require still an- 
other advance and, therefore, the decision should be deferred. 
Mr. Hines also appeared before the committee on Wednesday. 


Freight Traffic Movement and Car 
Performance for April 


The volume of freight traffic showed an even greater de- 
cline in April than in March, according to the monthly report 
of freight traffic movement and car performance compiled by 
the Operating Statistics Section. The net ton miles of rev- 
enue and non-revenue freight amounted to 28,629,739,000, a 
decrease of 24.6 per cent. The net ton miles per mile of road 
per day were 4,134, as compared with 5,471 in April, 1918. 
Train miles decreased 23.4 per cent; car miles decreased 19.1 
per cent. The average number of freight cars on line daily 
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was 2,445,731, a decrease of 2 per cent. Of these 2,288,988 
were reported as serviceable, the percentage of unserviceable 
cars being 6.4 per cent, as compared with 5.2 per cent. The 
report shows clearly that with the reduction in traffic the 
loading of cars and trains is being decreased. The net ton 
miles per train mile (tons per train) averaged 674, as com- 
pared with 685 in April, 1918, a decrease of 1.6 per cent. 
The net ton miles per loaded car mile also show a decrease, 
from 29.3 to 27.3, or 6.8 per cent. The percentage of loaded 
to total car miles was 68.1, as against 68 last year. The 
average miles per car per day also show a decrease, from 
25.5 to 21.1, a loss of 17.6 per cent, and the net ton miles per 
car day in April averaged 390 against 507, a decrease of 23.1 
per cent. 


Policy of the Railroad Administration 
as to Public Improvements 


Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, has sent 
the following letter to the regional directors respecting rela- 
tions with public bodies as to public projects resulting in 
charges to capital account, or in charges to operating expenses 
in connection with capital expenditures; or with respect to 
taxes and assessments : 

“The Railroad Administration is disposed in favor of the 
resumption or development of public works and improve- 
ments. In cases where the only objection thereto is to the 
present comparative cost of labor and material, no protest 
will be made on behalf of the Railroad Administration. Even 
where the burden upon the Railroad Administration in a 
particular district would be relatively a large part of the 
total cost, the mere difference between the cost of work being 
done now and being done somewhat later is not sufficient to 
justify an attitude of opposition by the Railroad Administra- 
tion to a policy of resumption or prosecution of public works. 

“The Railroad Administration should not identify itself 
with opposition to proposals looking to such development or 
resumption of public works unless the case is exceptional and 
it is clear that the expenditure will be improvident, or that 
the project is actually in a private interest and involves the 
public interest only to a slight degree and the private interest 
involved will not assume the expense of the work. Nothing. 
herein shall be construed to relate to facilities covered by 
General Order No. 15. 

“Representatives of the Railroad Administration should at 
all times make it clear to the public authorities that respon- 
sibility for capital expenditures rests upon the railroad cor- 
porations and not upon the Railroad Administration, and 
unless specifically authorized by the Division of Law, shall 
speak only for the Railroad Administration in proceedings 
before public service or state railroad commissions, or officials 
of cities, counties or municipalities. — 

“The Railroad Administration may use its moral suasion to 
get the railroad corporations to consent to go ahead with 
public improvements and to finance improvements. However, 
no federal administration officer should take any action or 
make any committal, the effect of which would be to deprive 
a corporation of an opportunity to present its objection to the 
expenditure. 

“In view of the fact that the amount of money available 
for capital expenditures is always limited, if a project will not 
be beneficial to the public in proportion to the expense, or 
can better be postponed pending the completion of more im- 
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portant capital expenditures, the railroad corporation, which 
will have to supply the capital, should present the conditions 
to the proper authorities. 

Bond Issues or Special Assessments.—“Railroad adminis- 
tration officials will not take any action for or against any 
proceeding, the purpose of which is to authorize a bond issue 
or special assessment, but will as fully as practicable keep the 
corporate officer of each interested railroad advised so that 
if the corporation desires to take any action, it may do so. 

“In cases involving a special assessment chargeable to 
capital account in which the corporation does not make finan- 
cial arrangements to pay the assessment, there is no obligation 
upon the director general to furnish the money. In such case 
the question is one between the public authorities and the 
railroad corporation. 

Projects Which Involve Charges to Capital Account that 
the Corporation Agrees to Assume, But Which Also Involve 
Charges to Operation.—‘If such a project is agreed to be- 
tween the corporation and the public body and the financial 
arrangements have been satisfactorily disposed of, the Rail- 
road Administration will assume, as to operating expenses, 
the amount properly chargeable to it, but this policy should 
not prevent the federal officer from presenting the objections, 
if any, which may develop to the project from an operating 
standpoint, nor from designating, wherever possible, the most 
economical method of carrying out any such project whenever 
there is more than one way of providing the proposed facility, 
or improving the existing facility, or from designating a better 
method of reaching the result if there is one available. 

Discussions With, or Proceedings Before, Public Service 
or State Railroad Commissions, or Officials of States, Counties 
or Municipalities —“The general practices in connection with 
negotiations with, or before such public authorities preceding 
the issuance of an order, either formal or informal, should 
be along the following lines: 

“(a) Immediately upon receiving notice that any question 
affecting capital expenditures is to be taken up, notice should 
be given as information, to the proper officer of the corporation 
so that the corporation may participate in the consideration 
or hearing before the public authority, and where such proj- 
ects involve the consideration of existing franchises or 
charters, unusual care in protecting the rights of the corpora- 
tion, to notice should be exercised. 

“The United States Railioad Administration representa- 
tives should assure themselves that the public authorities have 
given the corporation the notice required by law. 

“(b) The representatives of the United States Railroad 
‘ Administration will in such proceedings handle to the best 
advantage all matters involving maintenance, transportation 
and other items included under operation, and may be called 
as witnesses for the public, or the corporation, as well as for 
the Railroad Administration. 

“(c) It will be entirely proper to respond to any requests 
from a municipality, county or state for information in regard 
to material and labor costs, and to volunteer such data so that 
all concerned may get the benefit of the information in the 
hands of the Railroad Administration officials. 

“(d) Single complete items involving a charge to capital 
expenditures of $1,000 or less should be promptly reported to 
the corporation to give the corporation the opportunity of 
handling the matter with the public authority, but in the 
discretion of the federal manager the work should not be de- 
layed if, and when, in his opinion, a prompt disposition of 
the matter will be the proper action under all circumstances. 

Compliance with Orders Issued by Public Authorities — 
“If and when a proceeding before the public authority has 
resulted in a definite order involving a charge to capital ex- 
pense, the matter should be promptly reported to the Division 
of Capital Expenditures, with the position of the corporation 
officer clearly expressed, together with the recommendations of 
the federal manager and regional director.” 
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Operation of the Permit System 


Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, has author- 
ized the following statement regarding the application of the 
permit system: 

“Several days ago the Railroad Administration advised 
the interested shipping public of the plans in contemplation 
for the handling of the anticipated large grain crops, and 
stated that it was expected that the permit system would 
be re-inaugurated with the opening of the new wheat season. 
Experience last year demonstrated that the permit system 
of handling traffic was by far the most efficient, and indeed 
the only way of protecting the shipping public from the car 
shortages and transportation failures which arose when the 
eastern terminals were clogged with traffic. LEmbargoes with- 
out the permit feature have proved highly unsatisfactory, 
disrupting not only operating conditions of the railroads, but 
also the trade arrangements of shippers. 

“The results of the operation of the permit system at the 
ports had proved so beneficial to all interests that the plan 
was adopted last year as a means to control shipments to 
the interior grain markets as quickly as it developed that 
some control of movement was necessary in order to keep 
the railroads in a position to do business continuously. Con- 
sidering the immense territory and the importance and volume 
of the commodity involved, the results were satisfactory to 
all interests. 

“An embargo temporarily stops all traffic, or all traffic in 
certain commodities. It is wave-like in its operation. It 
lacks flexibility. The permit system as applied to grain move- 
ment contemplates a regular flow of grain to each market 
to the maximum ability of the ocnsignees’ facilities at the 
terminal to unload. It also regulates the current movement 
acocrding to the ability of the railroad to handle. It con- 
templates a more equitable distribution of equipment with 
consequently greater benefit to all shippers. It avoids con- 
gestion at terminals and in transit, and it consequently re- 
sults in a freer and heavier movement of grain from the 
farms because it is restricted only by the available unload- 
ing facilities at the markets. 

“The permit system will be applied this year the same 
as last year. A grain control committee will be selected to 
operate at each primary or -terminal market. Each com- 
mittee will be composed of three members, two representing 
the operating and traffic departments, respectively, of the 
Railroad Administration, and the third the transportation 
division of the United States Grain Corporation. A shipper 
desiring to ship to any particular market will apply through 
the railroad agent at point of origin, to the grain control com- 
mittee at such market, for the necessary permit, which will be 
promptly issued if conditions admit of the prompt delivery 
to and acceptance by consignee at destination. A copy of the 
permit when issued will also be transmitted by the grain con- 
trol committee to the proper transportation officer of the rail- 
road via which the shipment is to be made so that necessary 
action may be taken with respect to the furnishing of equip- 
ment. 

“Tt will be readily appreciated that not only will producers 
and shippers of grain be benefited by this regulation in trans- 
portation, but the entire shipping public will be benefited in 
that the channels of commerce will be kept free of congestion, 
car detention largely eliminated, and the maximum use of all 
equipment more highly developed.” 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed a standard com- 
pensation contract with the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis for $2,574,510, and also co-operative short line 
contracts with the Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba, the 
Flint River & Eastern, and the Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific. 
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General Order 59 Revoked 


Director General Hines has issued General Order 59-A, 
revoking General Order 59, issued on February 26, which 
required the railroads to file monthly reports of traffic sta- 
tistics covering 58 principal commodities. 


B. & O. Chicago Terminal Transferred 


Effective on June 1, 1919, the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal Railroad was transferred from the Northwestern 
region to the Allegheny region, according to Circular No. 84 
issued by the director general. 


Prospects for Additional Rail Orders 


The Railroad Administration is not planning on imme- 
diately placing additional orders for rail, although it is recog- 
nized that more will be needed and it will probably be 
necessary to place orders by August 1, when the 200,000 tons 
just ordered will be delivered. Although the annual require- 
ments of the railroads are usually figured at above 1,500,000 
tons for renewals only and not including any new construc- 
tion, and this figure represents approximately the average 
of the 10 years ending with 1917, the average rail renewals 
during the three-year test period ending June 30, 1917, 
amounted to only about 1,350,000 a year and this is the 
amount which the Railroad Administration, under the law 
and its contracts with the railroad companies, is obligated to 
provide for the years 1918 and 1919. Last year about 1,100,- 
000 tons was used for renewals, so there was a shortage of 
about 250,000, which would make the requirement for this 
year 1,600,000. To meet this there was on order on January 
1, of the old orders placed by the railroad companies, about 
1,100,000 and the recent order makes a total of 1,300,000 to 
be delivered this year. This apparently would require an 
additional order of 300,000 tons merely to keep even and it 
is understood that before the negotiations with the Peek 
committee were undertaken the Railroad Administration had 
contemplated an initial order of 500,000 tons. There is also 
an additional requirement of about 90,000 tons to make the 
carry-over into 1920 equal to the tonnage on hand at the end 
of 1917. This amounted to 460,865 tons. On January 1 there 
was on hand only 369,223 tons, and if the roads are to be 
returned on December 31 the Railroad Administration would 
doubtless be obligated to turn over the equivalent of the carry- 
over into 1917. This would indicate that 390,000 tons is the 
minimum that must be ordered for this year for upkeep 
alone, to say nothing of any new work. 

During the negotiations between the corporations and the 
administration over the terms of the standard compensation 
contract some apprehension was expressed on behalf of the 
railroads that they might be called upon to pay, by deduction 
from their rental, for so-called “excess maintenance” which 
the Railroad Administration might find necessary. Most of 
such apprehension has doubtless disappeared during recent 
months, but it would seem that if the administration simply 
provides for meeting its contract obligations any deferred 
maintenance accruing during the thrée years before federal 
control will be accumulated proportionately during the two 
years of government control. Moreover, the companies which 
took advantage of the option afforded them, at the time the 
old standard price of rails was raised, of saving part of the 
increase by placing orders for future delivery, will have been 
deprived of the benefit of their foresight. An interesting 
question may be raised when the accounts are unscrambled 
after the end of the year as to whether the government is 
indebted to the railroads merely for the price of the rail 
delivered on advance orders of the companies which it has 
used, or whether it will owe them an equivalent tonnage of 
rails at the increased prices. 
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Maintenance Expenditures to Be Checked More Closely 


Changes in the organization of the Division of Operation 
made on June 1, by which W. J. Cunningham and A. M. 
Burt were appointed assistant directors, are understood to 
indicate that special attention is to be given to the problem 
of maintenance expenditures involved in the obligation of 
government to return railroad properties in as good condition 
as when taken over, or to perform same amount of upkeep 
as during the test period. Professor Cunningham has been 
appointed chairman of the committee on maintenance ex- 
penditures, which also includes Mr. Burt, in charge of en- 
gineering and maintenance of way, and Frank McManamy, 
in charge of mechanical matters. Director General Hines 
has issued an order to the regional directors to limit main- 
tenance of way expenditures for June, in general, to the 
average ratio to the operation expenses of the test period. 
This is to afford an opportunity for a closer check and will 
be followed by more definite instructions for the balance of 
the year. The order is not a hard and fast one, and is not 
intended to curtail necessary work. Regional directors are 
given authority to exceed the limit in emergency cases. The 
Administration has been proceeding on the plan of measur- 
ing upkeep by expenditures during the test period, but the 
government also has the option of returning the railroad 
property in as good repair and with as complete equipment 
as on January 1, 1918, and on this basis there has been some 
over maintenance on some of the properties which it may be 
— to check in order to expend the proper amount on 
others. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


LAIMS AGAINST WAR DEPARTMENT.—A. H. Smith, 
C regional director, Eastern region, by Circular 401- 
14A765, advises federal managers to file with the 
War Department, promptly, all claims for cost of construction 
or maintenance of tracks which have been laid for the accom- 
modation of the War Department. Under the act of March 
2, 1919, these claims must be presented before June 30. 
Where claims are pending for work of this kind done prior to 
January 1, 1918, such claims may be combined, in a joint 
claim, with bills for similar work done since that date. 

Intensive Loading of Freight Cars—The southern 
regional director, in Circular Letter No. 439, urges continued 
efforts toward heavy loading of freight cars. See Railway 
Age, May 23, page 1274 (order of Eastern regional director). 
The need of the meeting of competition will frequently be 
urged by shippers as a reason for light loading, but where 
orders from consignees are given as the cause for such, the 
shippers will nearly always be willing to join in efforts to 
induce consignees to so arrange their affairs as to order the 
maximum amounts possible, for the interests of the shipper 
and the carrier in the matter are identical. 

Sodium Nitrate; Hazards in Storage-—A. H. Smith, 
regional director, Eastern region, by circular 600-179A766, 
promulgates a special report, received from the Fire Loss and 
Protection Section, covering hazards in the storage and han- 
dling of nitrate of soda in bulk at railroad terminals. When 
this substance is stored in a frame building it may be better, 
in case of fire, to allow the building to be destroyed rather 
than to use much water. 

Safety Appliances on Freight Cars; Time Limit Septem- 
ber 1—A. H. Smith, regional director, Eastern region, by 
Circular 500-92A767, calls the attention of federal managers ~ 
to the laws of Congress, the orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the rules of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association, designed to insure the complete equipment of all 
freight cars with the legal safety appliances by September 
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1, 1919. Foreign as well as owned cars should be equipped 
under certain regulations. 

Capital Expenditures on Maintenance Work.—A. H. 
Smith, regional director, Eastern region, by Circular 2700- 
A662A, gives further details in connection with D. C. E. 
Circular 20, in relation to securing the consent of corporations 
for certain expenditures. For work of any nature, if delays 
occur in securing the corporation’s attitude, the federal man- 
ager should wire the regional director for authority to pro- 
ceed, giving the circumstances necessary to explain the need 
of special despatch. , 

Advertising.—Order 208 of the Southwestern regional di- 
rector quotes instructions with respect to expenditures for 
advertising issued originally by the regional director of 
Western railroads in Circular 50, dated March 23, 1918, 
and adds amendments to these instructions authorizing the 
exploitation of local excursions and the promotion of travel to 
local tourist resorts. In cases where two or more roads 
are interested in a given resort publicity expenditures should 
in every case be joint. All plans for promotive advertising, 
after approval by the federal manager, will be referred to the 
Western Passenger Traffic Committee for review and ap- 
proval. 

Rental Charges on Cars.—Order 207 of the Southwestern 
regional director cancels Orders 183 and 185 previously is- 
sued by the Southwestern regional director pertaining to 
rental charges on locomotives and other equipment and out- 
lines new rates for locomotives, dining cars, locomotive 
cranes, etc., effective March 1. These rates do not abrogate 
those named in any contracts which have been executed prior 
to the effective date. 

Navy Department Recruiting Posters—Supplement 2 to 
Circular 201 of the Southwestern regional director directs 
that the army and the navy be treated alike in the posting 
of notices in stations. (Railway Age, April 18, page 984.) 

War Savings Posters—Supplement 6 to Circular 39 of 
the Northwestern regional director states that permission has 
been given the United States Treasury Department to dis- 
play one War Savings poster in each railroad station. 

Transportation of Employees of Steamship Lines——The 
Northwestern regional director in Supplement 51 to Circular 
20 states that it will not be the policy of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to issue transportation to officers and employees 
of ocean steamship lines. 

War Risk Insurance Posters—The Northwestern regional 
director in Supplement 5 to Circular 39 states that permis- 
sion has been granted the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department to place a poster in each railroad sta- 
tion, informing the beneficiaries of the War Risk Insurance 
where medical and surgical care for soldiers, sailors, marines 
and nurses discharged from military duties can be obtained. 

Freight Car Distribution.—The regional director, Eastern 
region, by a circular dated May 3, calls renewed attention to 
the instructions concerning the loading of freight cars to 
points off the loading road. The average percentage of home 
cars on owning lines is not increasing as fast as it should, 
and federal managers are now called upon to prohibit the 
use of system cars, except open-top pool cars, for off-line 
loading if other suitable cars are available. 

Sailing Day Plan—The Northwestern regional director 
gives instructions for the handling of schedules for the move- 
ment of less than carload freight superseding circular 79 
(Railway Age, May 2, page 1100). 

Gasoline in Wrecks——The regional director, Eastern 
region, by circular 602-31A701A, promulgates further ad- 
vices from the Bureau of Explosives as to precautions to be 
taken after the occurrence of a train accident where tank 
cars of gasoline are involved. Wrecking outfits usually have 
a power pump to transfer liquids, but the use of this involves 
some risk of fire, and it is suggested that in transferring 
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oil the wreckers should use a portable pump that can be 
operated by connecting to the air brake line. 





Inspection of Fruits and Vegetables—A. T. Hardin, 
regional director, Eastern-region, by circular 600-172A737A, 
advises that the extent to which railroads. shall make use of 
the services of the Department of Agriculture in the inspection 
of fruits and vegetables is left to the discretion of the federal 
manager. Information concerning the activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been sent to the federal managers 
to enable them to avail themselves of this service if it is more 
efficient than that already in effect. 

M. W. Expenditures; Ten-Year Comparisons.—A. T. 
Hardin, regional director, Eastern region, by circular 
2700A768, calls upon federal managers for tabulated state- 
ments, from all roads in class 1, giving expenditures, by years, 
for maintenance of way and structures from 1908 to 1917 
inclusive; also calendar years 1917 and 1918. The blanks for 


-this data are OS 10-A and OS 10-B. Blueprint copies will be 


acceptable for the purposes of the Central Administration. 

Locomotive Fuel Contracts.—Supplement 17 to Northwest- 
ern Regional Purchasing Committee Circular 3 contains the 
following clause which will be incorporated in all contracts 
for loocmotive fuel: “In the event the railroad is released 
from federal control before the expiration of this contract, it 
is understood that the corporate owners have the option to be 
exercised at their pleasure, of being substituted for the 
director general of railroads, as to the benefits and obligations 
of this contract, effective upon the date the owners assume 
control.” This will not require the approval of the corporate 
companies at this time. 

Embargoes, Eastern Region.—A. T. Hardin, regional di- 
rector, Eastern Region, by circular 2000-15A642A, issues re- 
vised rules governing embargoes, taking effect June 10. The 
New England Embargo Bureau is abolished, and instruc- 
tions are given for exchanging information between the office 
of the regional director at New York and that of the district 
director at Cincinnati. All embargoes are to be promulgated 
to all interested by wire and confirmed by mail on the same 
day. 

Wages of Trainmen.—The regional director, Eastern 
Region, by circular 1200-4-56A770 interprets supplement 
No. 15 to the rules defining local freight services. The term 
pick-up train includes any freight train running on a through 
freight schedule which picks up or sets off cars at five or 
more places. 

Cars Rented to War Department.—The regional director, 
Eastern Region, by circular 500-51A773 promulgates an 
order from the Division of Operation to the effect that 
where freight cars are furnished for the War Department, the 
rental rate is to be uniformly $3 a day, beginning with June 
1. Various rates have heretofore prevailed. 

Discipline.—The regional director, Eastern Region, by cir- 
cular 1200-362A772, promulgates an order from the Di- 
vision of Operation, that in all cases, and regardless of the 
wording of agreements upon the subject, employees in train 
and engine service must be granted a complete investigation 
before final application of discipline. A.man may be held 
out of service for the investigation, but the investigation in 
every case must be given before action is taken. The em- 
ployee should be confronted with the evidence presented 
against him and in such a way that he may be enabled to 
meet it and make a defense. 





The boatmen in New York harbor, by the result of the 
agreement reached a month ago, following the general strike, 
have had their pay increased from $5 to $15 a month, with 
overtime for all work in excess of ten hours a day. The 
agreement, if ratified by the unions, will run for one year 
from April 21, 1919. It affects about 4,500 men. 
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The Second Pan-American 
Commercial Conference 


HAT THE DEVELOPMENT of trade between the United 
States and the countries of Central and South America 
is going to depend in no small degree upon the ex- 

tension of railway lines financed by capital from the United 
States was one of the strong points among the many brought 
out at the Second Pan-American Commercial Conference in 
Washington this week. The leading representatives of many 
of these countries in the United States were among the 
speakers and they, as well as others, brought out the neces- 
sity of railroad transportation to make available the tre- 
mendous natural resources of these countries. They empha- 
sized that much, if not most, of the capital needed for this 
railway development must come from this country and 
showed the opportunity that was awaiting the investor in 
them as well as the trader who would exchange American 
made goods for the commodities that such new railways would 
make available. 

The conference opened its sessions at the Pan-American 
building, in Washington, Monday afternoon with about 
1,000 diplomatic, commercial and trade representatives of 
the United States and Latin America in attendance. The 
conference is the second of its kind (the first having been 
held in 1911). It lasted five days, with morning, afternoon 
and evening sessions, at which were discussed all aspects of 
trade between the United States and Central and South 
America. 

The first session on Monday afternoon was called to order 
by John Barrett, director general of the Pan-American Union, 
and presided over by William C. Phillips, assistant secretary 
of state, in the absence of Frank L. Polk, acting secretary of 
state and acting chairman of the governing board of the 
Union. Addresses were made by Thomas R. Marshall, vice- 
president of the United States; by Beltran Mathieu, ambas- 
sador from Chile; by Ignacio Calderon, minister from Bo- 
livia; by F. H. Gillett, speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and by Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Beginning with the Monday evening session and continu- 
ing over the three sessions on Tuesday, the several Central 
and South American countries were discussed by representa- 
tives of the respective countries, the countries being taken up 
in alphabetical order and opportunity being afforded for the 
asking and answering of questions. At the evening sessions 
stereopticon and motion pictures were shown of the coun- 
tries ‘then under consideration. 

At the Tuesday morning session, in addition, the confer- 
ence was addressed by Dr. Francisco Tudela y Varela, am- 
bassador of Peru, and by William C. Redfield, secretary of 
commerce. The Tuesday afternoon session was similarly ad- 
dressed by Henry P. Fletcher, United States ambassador to 
Mexico. 

The Wednesday morning session was devoted to shipping 
and other transportation, including aviation; that of Wednes- 
day Afternoon to trading methods, including merchandising, 
business ethics, export and import combinations; and that 
of Wednesday afternoon to such matters as parcel post, trade 
marks, trade regulations, packing, etc. 

The morning session on Thursday was devoted to financ- 
ing, investments, credits, government aid to commerce; 
Thursday afternoon session was devoted to engineering aids 
to commerce, including railways and highways, waterways, 
harbors, etc. 

The Friday morning session was planned to be devoted to 
commercial intelligence, including advertising, publicity, etc. 
Friday afternoon to educational and social auxiliaries to 
commerce, to be followed on Friday evening by a reception 
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and garden party on the grounds of the Pan-American Union. 

Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield in his address 
at the Tuesday morning session pointed out the new facilities 
made available for Latin American trade in the last few 
years, and referred particularly to shipping, banking, the 
growth of our productive capacity and the capital available 
for investment in other countries. He pointed out that even 
before the war there were times when there was overproduc- 
tion and expressed the view that with the increased capacity 
now existing, export trade was an absolute necessity. He 
stated his hope that in the future our commerce with foreign 
countries would be on a permanent and instructive basis and 
of a kind that would prove of mutual benefit to buyer and 
seller. The country, he said, is now suffering from an “over- 
dose of prosperity” and he pointed out that as a creditor na- 
tion we must be prepared to invest large sums abroad to com- 
pensate for the large balances in our favor. This investment 
he hoped would prove of three-fold value: (1) through the 
direct return on the investment, (2) as assisting the normal 
flow of trade, and (3) through the development of wealth: 
by the use of capital as, for instance, in the case of railways, 
which would open up new regions and make available the 
great resources now impossible of access. 

The minister from Bolivia and the ambassador from Peru 
both referred to the advantages to be gained by the in- 
vestment of United States capital in railways in those 
countries. 

“The United States,’ said Ignacio Calderon, minister from 
Bolivia, “is now in a position to provide the necessary capi- 
tal for the construction of railroads and the development of 
the industries and resources of the southern nations, and 
besides helping their progress acquire economically the same 
preponderating position that its policy of right and justice 
has given to it throughout the world. The investment of 
American capital would foster our common interests and 
contribute more than any other thing to the increase of com- 
merce and of our friendly relations.” 


A Large Timber Treating Retort 


HE CONSTRUCTION of what are believed to be the largest 
. timber treating retorts ever installed in the United 
States has just been completed for the Chicago & 
North Western by the Wm. Graver Tank Works, Chicago, 
and they have been shipped to the wood preservation plant of 








Timber Treating Retort Ready for Shipment 4 


that road at Escanaba, Mich. These retorts are 113 ft. long 
and 6 ft. 2 in. in diameter. Their combined weight is ap- 
proximately 180 tons. They are built to withstand a work- 
ing pressure of 175 lb. The doors, which weigh 6 tons each, 
swing on roller bearing hinges. 





The Universal Aviation Company is the name of a concern 
announced as having been organized at Detroit, Mich., to 
establish regular airplane transportation between that city 
and Cleveland. The distance between these two cities in an 
air line is only about 80 miles, or less than half the shortest route 
by railroad. : “ 
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Internal Combustion vs. Steam 
Engines for Small Plants* 


By C. A. Lichty 
Inspector, Purchasing Department, C. & W. W. W., Chicago 


HE SUBJECT of the Internal Combustion versus Steam 
Engines for Small Stationary Plants permits a wide 
field of survey. It is assumed that the subject should 

be limited here primarily to plants for railroad purposes and 
in sizes not to exceed 40 to 50 hp. 

Upon the advent of the gasoline engine it was predicted by 
many that it would soon put the steam plant out of business, 
especially at the smaller power stations. But steam was the 
old reliabie for so many years when it was the only power 
available that where it was once established it has not always 
been the policy to substitute the newer type of engine during 
the natural lifetime of the old plant, especially where coal and 
labor were cheap and where the quality of the water was 
good for steaming purposes. At some of the important water 
supply stations steam pumps have been in use ever since 
the road was built, some of them continuing for years after 
it was definitely determined that other power was more eco- 
nomical and equally reliable. Some authorities maintain that 
the larger and more important pumping stations can be op- 
erated most successfully by steam, while others are substitu- 
ting internal combustion engines, even in the immediate 
vicinity of the coal fields. Many, especially on the northern 
roads, maintain steam plants, making use of the exhaust 
steam by running it into the water to keep it from freezing 
in the tank; besides, when the pump is not in service live 
steam can be used for the same purpose, as well as to thaw 
ice from spouts, valves, etc. In most of the states steam 
plants are subject to a rigid inspection. For instance, in the 
state of Illinois boilers must be inspected and tested four 
times per year, and operated only by a licensed engineman. 

One of the principal reasons for getting away from the 
steam pumping plant, in many places, and this may also 
apply to other steam plants, is on account of frequent re- 
newals of boiler sheets and flues. In some cases boilers have 
to be changed out in from six months to a year, depending 
on the nature of the water, necessitating the boilers to go to 
the shop for repairs. This entails considerable annoyance 
and expense. The expense for the maintenance of the in- 
ternal combustion engine is perhaps slightly in excess of that 
required for the steam engine, but it is seldom necessary to 
send either type to the shop unless the entire apparatus is in 
need of overhauling. 

Tests for efficiency as far back as 1882 showed that the 
gasoline unit was an active competitor with the steam plant 
for small installations, and about 10 years later it was gen- 
erally conceded that it had gained the supremacy, but just 
about that time the rapid development of the multi-cylinder, 
small type of engine used so extensively for propelling auto- 
mobiles, trucks, motorcycles, airplanes, etc., created such a 
demand for gasoline as to give the larger sizes of internal 
combustion engines a temporary setback until it could be 
arranged to operate them successfully with kerosene and the 
cheaper grades of fuel oil, since which time they have again 
made considerable progress. 

The cost of installation of the two types of plants under 
consideration, of like proportions, may differ but little except 
for plants ranging from 1 to 10 hp., where the oil equipment 
would be much less. In fact, for plants of this size steam 
can scarcely be considered a competitor. In some installa- 
tions of from 20 to 50 hp. the oil engine may be more expen- 
sive than the steam engine and boiler. When the additional 





*Abstract. of a paper presented at the convention of the International 
Railway Fuel Association. 
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space for the housing of the latter and its fuel is taken into 
consideration, it is doubtful if, in many instances, the steam 
plant has any advantage in cost. 

There is little room for doubt but that the oil engine is 
much more economical in the matter of attendance. The 
steam boiler requires nearly an hour to get up steam and 
almost constant attention thereafter for firing and all of the 
other necessary requirements, while the oil engine can be 
started in an instant, and when properly installed and 
adjusted the attention required is only nominal. It is well 
known that many of the smaller pumping stations are suc- 
cessfully operated by agents, baggagemen, sectionmen, etc., 
when conveniently located, in connection with their other 
duties, requiring but a small share of their time. 

A steam plant necessitates about six times the space for 
transportation and storage of coal that oil does; besides the 
latter may be conveniently stored underground, where it is 
entirely out of the way. For reasons just stated the labor 
required for the handling of coal and ashes is several times 
that for oil. Some roads require coal to be delivered to small 
power plants in considerable quantities during certain seasons 
of the year in order to render cars and labor available for 
other purposes when they are most needed. The result is that 
the coal is most always stored outside, where it deteriorates 
to some extent and is liable to be stolen or may catch fire 
from spontaneous combustion. A leading authority from 
one of the prominent railroads estimates that the loss of fuel 
from all sources in connection with a steam plant sometimes 
runs as high as 40 per cent, while in the case of oil it is very 
slight. 

The Diesel type of oil engine has reached such a stage of 
economical operation, together with the small amount of 
space required for engine and fuel as to come into general use 
for boats and ships and all kinds of stationary plants from 6 
to 500 hp. They operate successfully with all of the cheaper 
grades of oils except those having a decided asphaltic base, 
and the manufacturers now claim that they will soon be able 
to operate on such oils as well. 

The thermo-dynamic efficiency of the semi-Diesel and true 
Diesel engines range roughly from 20 to 35 per cent. The 
economy in fuel consumption therefore is large when com- 
pared with the consumption for ordinary steam engines when 
it is recalled that the efficiency of the small 4-valve Corliss 
engine is about 6 per cent; the Corliss compound 9 per cent, 
and the triple-expansion engine rarely reaches 18 per cent. 
It is a well-known fact that the simpler types of steam pumps 
are the most wasteful. 

The cost of the different fuels varies, of course, in the dif- 
ferent localities, but there is scarcely any place in this country 
where oil can not enter into competition with coal for the pur- 
pose outlined in this subject, while, on the other hand, in 
many localities the steam plant can not enter into competi- 
tion. A concrete instance of the relative merits of the two 
types is cited in the case of a steam plant in a small town 
which was recently replaced with a modern type of oil engine 
for operating a small electric lighting plant, where it is stated 
that the former cost of operation of 20 cents per kw. has been 
reduced to 4 cents by the new installation. It is not known 
whether the total difference was due to the change, but no 
doubt much of it was. In this particular case both coal and 
oil were produced within 100 miles of the plant. One of our 
prominent railroads recently installed an oil engine at a 
pumping station where steam had been in use many years, 
and a total saving of fuel and labor has effected a saving of 
from 30 to 40 per cent. Both types of plants are in such 
general use and their characteristics so well known that when 
all of the conditions are taken into consideration it should not 
be difficult to determine which should be selected for any 
particular locality. 
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W. G. Lee has been re-elected president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


The Railway Fire Protection Association will hold its 
’ annual meeting at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on October 21, 
22 and 23. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal has been trans- 
ferred from the Northwestern region to the Allegheny re- 
gion, according to Circular 84 issued by the Director Gen- 
eral. The change became effective June 1. 


The Spokane & Inland Empire, in co-operation with farm- 
ers of Spokane county, Wash., has agreed to engage men to 
patrol the right of way on all its lines outside of the city of 
Spokane in an effort to exterminate the squirrels which an- 
nually destroy great quantities of grain raised on farms ad- 
jacent to the railroad. These men will plant poison in squir- 
rel holes on the railroad’s property and poison will also be 
sold to the farmers, who will apply it in a similar manner on 
their farms. 


Five hundred miles in five hours, 40 minutes, 42 seconds, 
was the speed of Wilcox, the victor in an automobile race 
on a track at Indianapolis, Ind., on May 31. This speed is at 
the rate of 87.12 miles an hour. For the first 275 miles the 
average was 91.34 miles an hour; but some of the contesting 
cars had accidents, and two of these resulted in fatal injuries 
to the occupants, three men being killed, two of them by 
being burned to death; and thereafter the speed of the sur- 
vivors was not quite so high. Of the large number of con- 
testants, three were very close behind the winner at the end. 


The “No-Accident Campaign” on the railroads of the 
Southwestern Region for the month of May, has resulted in 
a marked improvement, speaking generally, but in the oil 
fields of Texas the number of casualties shows a large in- 
crease. For the first twenty days of the month, the general 
result, throughout the region, is a decrease of 60 per cent in 
the number of casualties to employees; but in the oil dis- 
tricts a number of roads showed large increases, many new 
and inexperienced men having been employed since last 
year. 


Officers and clerks of the general offices of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, moving from Houston, Tex., to 
Palestine, because of the contract between the railroad com- 
pany and the city requiring the maintenance of general 
offices in Palestine, arrived in the latter city on Thursday 
morning last, in a special train. Other departments follow 
this week and later. Many clerks in Houston resigned their 
positions rather than move away from the city. The traffic 
manager, and the general freight agent will retain their head- 
quarters at Houston. 


A. H. Smith, Regional Director of the Eastern Region, 
in bidding official farewell to the federal managers, expressed 
his thanks to the officers and employees “for the great as- 
sistance and loyal effort afforded me and the co-operation 
displayed between everyone through the very trying months 
when hostilities were in progress. The prompt movement 
of troops in such large volume and the efficient handling 
of traffic is truly a commendable accomplishment. During 
the unification of the railroads, as was necessary, there has 
been no feeling whatever. This indicates a breadth of view 
and loyalty. to the Government. The co-operation of every 
man has been hearty. om 


The “Safety-First Movement” on railroads includes, of 
course, the interests not only of employees but of all other 
persons as well; and especially persons driving automobiles 
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over railroad crossings. Robert Scott, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Safety Committee of the Atlantic Coast Line, has ad- 
dressed a special letter to the clergymen in the towns along 
the lines of his road asking their assistance and co-operation 
in warning automobile drivers of the importance of the rule 
to stop, look and listen before crossing a railroad track. The 
clergymen are especially appealed to because, says Mr. 
Scott, “the majority of automobile owners in each com- 
munity are of the best type of citizens, and it is this class, 
which, as a rule, attend some church regularly.” 


Chicago railroads, on the occasion of the recent arrival 
of part of the 33d Division of the army from France, dem- 
onstrated the efficiency of their terminal facilities. A total 
of thirteen special troop trains were moved from New York 
to Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl., on schedule time without dis- 
arranging the customary traffic of the roads. Of the thirteen 
trains, three arrived at Chicago over the New York Central, 
three over the Pennsylvania, three over the Baltimore & 
Ohio, two over the Grand Trunk, and two over the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. Five trains departed from Chi- 
cago over the Chicago & North Western, three over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, three over the Chicago Great 
Western, and two over the Illinois Central. The results were 
obtained through absolute holding to schedule by the Chi- 
cago terminal manager’s office, the War Department and 
the hotels where the men were entertained. 


The American Association of Engineers has announced a 
plan of organization for the formation of railroad sections. 
It provides for the formation of such sections on any rail- 
road where there are 10 or more members or prospective 
members of the association. In general there should be only 
one section of any one railroad system, but when the system 
is large and is divided for general operation and administra- 
tion by the railroad itself into two or more parts, there can 
be more than one section if those railroad members so desire. 
Each railroad section will elect its own officers and may es- 
tablish its headquarters at any point on the lines of the road, 
but preferably at the location of the general engineering 
offices. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Section of the Association will hold 
its first convention at Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 28. It is planned 
to have a business meeting in the forenoon and a banquet in the 
evening. The headquarters of this section will be at the Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh. 


Western Society of Engineers 


J. H. Waterman, superintendent of timber preservation, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Galesburg, IIl., will present 
a paper before the Western: Society of Engineers, Chicago, 
on Monday evening, June 9, on “Results Obtained from 
Treatment of Track Ties and Bridge Timbers.” 


Utah Central Anniversary Celebration 


The Utah State Historical Society has started a movement 
for a celebration commemorating the laying of the last rail 
of the first railroad to reach Salt Lake City from the Mis- 
souri River, to be lield at Salt Lake City on January 12, 1920. 
Business and social organizations in the city have been in- 
vited to participate and the plans, as tentatively prepared, 
are similar to those for the celebration recently held at Og- 
den, commemorating the driving of the Golden Spike which 
completed the first trans-continental railroad. Andrew Jen- 
son, president of the Historical Society, worked on the Utah 
Central at the time of its building. The Utah Central was 
completed on January 10, 1870, the last spike being driven 
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by President Brigham Young in the presence of 15,000 peo- 
ple. The road was 36 miles long from Ogden to Salt Lake, 
connecting the city with the recently completed Union 
Pacific. The road is now a part of the Denver & Rio Grande. 
Salt Lake City had existed for 22 years as a lone community 
in the midst of the great American desert. 


Export Traffic 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week 
ended May 28 at the North Atlantic ports, there were 27,924 
cars of export freight on hand, exclusive of bulk grain and 
coal, compared with 28,443 cars for the same day of the pre- 
ceding week. There were 7,998 carloads of export food on 
hand at these ports, compared with 7,890 carloads as of May 
21. The export situation at the port of New York continues 
to show improvement. The British government has cleaned 
up practically all the steel on the ground for its account and 
will commence to bring in steel from interior points. There 
were 1,574 cars of provisions on hand on the morning of May 
29 consigned to the British, French and Italian governments, 
the Belgian Relief Committee, Food Administration and 
Packers Relief. There were stored in elevators at North 
Atlantic ports on May 28, 13,751,076 bushels of grain. There 
was received during the week 6,620,496 bushels, while 7,081,- 
201 bushels were cleared. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
as of May 24, there were 10,550 carloads of export freight 
on hand, as against 9,751 cars as of May 17. There were 
5,331,475 bushels of grain stored in elevators at the same 
ports on May 17. 


Advances to Railroads By War Finance Corporation 


Advances to railroad companies and the Railroad Admin- 
istration by the War Finance Corporation up to May 14 
amounted to $181,710,090. The advances from April 23 
to May 14 were as follows: 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, $1,468,800; Philadelphia 
& Reading, $1,000,000; Lehigh Valley, $240,000; Baltimore & 
‘Ohio, $1,700,000; Boston & Maine, $216,800; Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh, $449,600; Central Vermont, $128,800; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, $400,000; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
$1,520,000; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $436,800; Dela- 
ware & Hudson, $753,000; Hocking Valley, $100,000; Illinois 
Central, $1,700,000; International & Great Northern, $387,- 
200; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, $342,000; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, $1,312,000; New York, Susquehanna & 
Western, $100,000; Pere Marquette, $140,000; San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass, $53,000; Spokane, Portland & Seattle, $100,- 
000; Virginian Railway Co., $775,000; Wabash, $976,000, and 
Western Maryland, $213,600. 


Prevention of Collisions 


The secretary of the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second District, advises that among the men who are 
expected to attend the hearing on the collision problem in 
New York City next week (announced in the Railway Age last 
week, page 1333), are Major Azel Ames, New York; Frank 
Rhea, New York; C. H. Morrison, New Haven; Daniel Wil- 
lard, Baltimore; Julius Kruttschnitt, New York; E. W. Mc- 
Kenna, New York; S. M. Felton, Chicago; W. L. Derr, 
Clarion, Ia.; J. B. Fisher, Philadelphia; G. L. Peck, Pittsburgh; 
A. R. Whaley, New York; J. O. Young, Newark, N. J.; D. H. 
Schweyer, Easton, Pa.; Frank J. Sprague, New York; James 
L. Truden, Boston. 

The hearing will be conducted by the commission, Charles 
B. Hill (chairman), Frank Irvine, John A. Barhite, Thomas 
F. Fennell and J. A. Kellogg; with C. R. Vanneman, chief of 
the division of steam railroads. It will be held in the Hall of 
Records, Chambers street, near the City Hall, beginning at 
10 a. m. on Wednesday, the 18th. 


Honor to British Dead 
[From the Railway Gazette, London] 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was filled with a congregation of about 
4,000 persons at the memorial service on Wednesday afternoon 
last, when honor was shown to nearly 19,000 railway men who, 
in the service of their country, have made the great sacrifice. 
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There were many characteristics in the service that will make it 
memorable to those who had the privilege of being present. 
There was the presence of the king, thus signifying once more 
the interest shown by his majesty in the railway service; the large 
number of railway chairmen, directors and chief officers, to- 
gether with representatives of the Board of Trade and other 
government departments, of the naval and military forces, of 
the men’s widows, and the over 3,000 relatives of those railway- 
men who have fallen. The exquisite and appropriate music pro- 
vided by the orchestra under Colonel Galloway was, in itself, 
a marked feature. The address of the Bishop of Peterborough 
was in keeping with the spirit of the occasion—one of gratitude 
to those who have fought, and of determination that there shall 
be a new permanent way of peace and good-will built on 
righteousness, justice and fellowship among men. 


Progress on Alaskan Railway Construction 


Figures showing the total amount of work done in the 
construction of the Alaskan Government Railway from the 
beginning of activities to April 30, 1919, were published in the 
Alaskan Railroad Record of May 13. On the main line 148.02 
miles of track, 8.28 miles of sidings, 0.92 miles of spur tracks 
and 8.05 miles of terminal yard tracks have been laid, while 
on branch lines 37.72 miles of track, 2.36 miles of sidings, and 
6.97 miles of spur tracks have been built. A total of 8,502,- 
847 cu. yd. of material has been placed in embankments, 554,- 
750 lin. ft. of pfling has been placed in temporary and per- 
manent structures, 3,000 cu. yd. of concrete has been de- 
posited, 9%4 miles of wagon road have been built, and 243 
miles of temporary and permanent telegraph lines have been 
erected. 

Alaska has warm sunshine and grass, and the Spring is not 
so backward as might be imagined, nevertheless the opera- 
tion of railways has its pecularities. The Alaska Railroad 
Record of May 13, says that work had just been undertaken 
to open a section of the line which has been closed by snow 
slides for some time, sluicing being resorted to to remove 
a heavy snow bank lying across the track at mile 76. At 
another point on the line a ditcher has been working, remov- 
ing mud slides from the track. 


Telegraph Superintendents’ Convention 


The Telegraph and Telephone Division of the American 
Railway Association—formerly the Association of Railway 
Telegraph Superintendents—will hold its annual meeting at 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on June 11, 12 and 13. There are 
six committees. Committee No. 1, on construction and 
maintenance, will present four reports by four sub-commit- 
tees. (1) Preliminary draft of a pole line specification. (2) 
A progress report on a crossing specification. (3) Complete 
specification for installation of underground conduits. (4) 
Complete specification for transposition of telephone circuits. 

Other committees will report on (a) preliminary draft of 
specification for installation of telegraph and telephone 
equipment in railroad offices. (b) Protection against elec- 
trolysis. (c) Preliminary draft of specification for protec- 
tion against lightning and against high power circuits. (d) 
Advances and development in the telegraph and telephone 
field. (e) Report on message traffic, mailgrams, censoring, 
etc. 

There will be an election of officers and members of cer- 
tain committees. On the evening of June 12 there will be a 
banquet at the La Salle Hotel. 

The chairman of this division is Martin H. Clapp, manager 
of the Telegraph Section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, 18th street and Pennsylvania avenue N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers of Mechanical Handling Equipment 


All manufacturers of mechanical handling machinery and 
equipment and accessories in the United States are invited 
to attend the coalition meeting of the Material Handling 
Machinery. Manufacturers’ Association (35 West 39th street, 
New York City), which will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on Wednesday, June 11, morning, afternoon and 
evening. This includes makers of cranes, winches and hoists; 
elevators; gravity and power conveying machinery and ap- 
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paratus; industrial truck, tractors and trailers; bulk handling 
machinery, and all makers of equipment and accessories such 
as storage batteries, bearings, ropes for hoists, buckets, elec- 
tric controllers and apparatus, etc. 

The advertising managers of the companies manufacturing 
these products are also invited to hold a preliminary con- 
ference at Hotel Astor the evening before, at which time it 
is planned to form an advertising council. 

Among the speakers for the day meeting are James H. 
Collins and Francis Holley. Mr. Holley will tell how edu- 
cational and industrial moving picture films are distributed 
throughout the world so that they reach millions of people. 
At the evening meeting, addresses will be made by former 
Senator Theodore Burton and Murray Hulbert, Commis- 
sioner of Docks of New York City. 

The committee having the meeting plans in charge con- 
sists of W. J. L. Banham (chairman), Otis Elevator Com- 
pany; Frederick Stadelman, of Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company, and E. Logan Hill, of Heyl & Patterson. 


The Canadian Strike Situation 


The general strike at Winnipeg continues, although execu- 
tives of the railway brotherhoods, acting as strike mediators, 
have succeeded in obtaining proposals of settlement both 
from the Metal Trades Council which started the strike, and 
from Winnipeg employers. The negotiations, which have 
been conducted by the brotherhood mediators, have been 
strictly secret, but it is understood that the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, one of the planks in the strikers’ platform, 
was recognized in both settlement proposals. The next step, 
insofar as the brotherhoods are concerned, is to submit a 
compromised plan to the two factions. No extensive dis- 
orders have been reported, the strikers being inclined to 
avoid open breaks which would result in the calling in of 
the military forces which have been mobilized and are ready 
for immediate action. 

Railway mail clerks of the Winnipeg division who have 
been on a sympathetic strike, have returned to work. The 
strikers appeared before Gideon Robertson, federal minister 
of labor, and asked permission to resume their work. Hav- 
ing made their application before the expiration of a 24-hour 
ultimatum issued by the government, they were allowed to 
return to their former positions. 

The Winnipeg police force has not been called out on a 
sympathetic strike, although the men have refused to sign an 
agreement not to affiliate with any organization that might 
be called out on a sympathetic strike in the future. How- 
ever, the men have not indicated that they intend to join in 
the general strike. 

At Toronto, where a general strike has also been in prog- 
ress for several days, the Metal Trades Council, again the 
instigator of the strike, has issued an appeal urging other 
workers who have inaugurated sympathetic strikes in its 
behalf to return to their jobs. No trouble has been reported 
at Toronto with railroad employees. General strikes called 
in sympathy with the Winnipeg strikers at other points in 
Canada do not appear to be serious and business at such 
points as Vancouver, B. C., Edmonton, Alta. Calgary and 
Lethbridge where sympathy strikes have been called is con- 
tinuing as usual. 

Latest reports indicate that at Winnipeg railroad shopmen 
and commercial telegraph operators were returning to work, 
and that at Toronto the general strike had lost its vitality. 


“Cut Off One from the Hind End” 


Leaving a passenger car while continuing the train at full 
speed is a custom which American passenger conductors have 
long since outgrown (and which, indeed, many of them prob- 
ably never heard of) ; but in England the fashion is still favored, 
as will be seen by the following note from the Railway Gazette 
of London: 

“One of the welcome signs of the return of our railways to 
more normal conditions is found in the new Great Western time- 
table where ‘slips’ are shown off the 10:30 a. m. Paddington at 
Taunton and the 8:30 a. m. Plymouth at Westbury. When war 
conditions began to press heavily upon the country the system of 
slipping coaches from express and other through trains had to 
be abandoned. The Great Western employ a very safe and simple 
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mechanism for slipping coaches, and had for many years de- 
veloped a most important series of services to branch lines by 
means of slip coaches which offered many advantages over the 
alternative arrangement of stopping the through train and either 
putting off coaches or causing the passengers to change into the 
branch train. In pre-war days the ‘Limited’ 10:30 a. m. ex Pad- 
dington had a through run to Plymouth, doing the journey in 4 
hours 7 minutes, and three slips were dropped at Westbury, 
Taunton and Exeter respectively. To give the same branch con- 
nections without the slips would have prolonged the journey to 
the West at least 30 minutes—a serious delay to an important 
train. We have no doubt that as opportunity offers these slip 
services will be resumed. They have been greatly missed, and 
their resumption will materially add to the comfort of the travel- 
ing public.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M, Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F. - rn, Super- 
visors of Demurrage and Storage, C. & , Chicago. 


AmErRiIcan AssociaTION OF Dtninc Car pati ttt digg H. Thayer, 
St. Louis-San Francisco R, R., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago. Next meeting, June 17-20, Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAI. Baccace AGents.—J. E. Quick, Port 
Huron, Mich. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TraFFic OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 


Amunrcan ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ELeEctRic Rartway Association.—E. B. Burritt, 8 he 40th St., 

ew York. Next convention, October 6-10, Atlantic City, N : 

American Exectric RAILwAy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.—C. F. . Dell, 
50 E. 42nd St., New York. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
AssociaTion.—Otto E, Schlinck, 485 W. 5th St., Peru, Ind. 

om ~ yan AssociaTion.—J. E. Fairbanks, 75 Church St., 

ork.— 

Operating Section (including former activities of Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ and Railway Storekeepers’ 
Association). 

Engineering Section (including former activities of Railway Signal 
Association). 

Mechanical suation (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association). 

Traffic ~<a (including former activities of Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation 

Transportation Section (including former activities of Association 
of lransportation and Car Accounting Officers). 

AMERICAN RaiLway BripGe Anp BuiipinGc AssociaTion.—C. A, Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, October 21-23, 1919, Cieveland, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssociaTIion.—E. H. Fritch, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Raitway Master Mecuanics’ Association (see American Rail- 
road Association, Mechanical Section).—Acting Secretary, V. R. 
Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicege. Next annual con- 
vention, June 23-25, 1919. Atlantic City, N 

AMERICAN RarLway PERISHABLE FREIGHT AssocraTion. —E. F. McPike, 135 
E. 11th Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Wednesday in March 
and September. 

AMERICAN RaiLway Toot ForemMen’s Association.—R, D. Fletcher, 6202 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago. Next convention, August 27-29, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

American Society ror Testing MatErtats.—C. L, Warwick, University of 


New 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Next meeting, June 24-27, 1919, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N ; 
AMERICAN Society or Civit ENGIngeRs.—Charles W. Hunt, Engineering 


Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular meetings, 
lst and 3d Wednesday in month except July and August, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Next annval convention, June 17-20, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

American Society or MECHANICAL ENcINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SHORT Line RaILRoap AssociatTion.—T. F. Whittelsey, 708 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN TRAIN DEsPATCHERS’ AssocraTion.—D. L. Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry. Spokane, Wash. Next convention, June 17-20, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. e 

American Woop PREsERVERS’ AssoctaTIon.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 
Royal Sta., Baltimore, 

AssOcIATION OF MaANnuFacTURERS oF CHILLED Car Wueets.—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. 

Association oF RatLway Cratm Acents.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 

. J., Jersey City, N. J. 
ASSOCIATION oF Raitway ELectricat EnGIneErs.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
W., Room 411, & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Next meeting, 

Ra Tig 1919, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rall.wAy TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS (see American Rail- 
road Association, Operating Section).—W. L. Connelly, N. Y. C. 
R. R., Gibson, Ind. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car Accountinc Orricers (see Amer- 
can Railroad Association, Transportation Section).—G. P. Conard, 
75 Church St., New York. 

BRIDGE AND Burpinc Suprty Men’s Assoctation.—M. J. Trees, iespe, 

ridge & Iron Company, Chicago. Next annual convention, Octobe 
21-23, 1919, Cleveland, 

Canapian RAILWAY Ciuns.—James Powell, 46 Aberdeen Ave., St. Lambert 
(near Montreal), Que. 

Can ForeMen’s Association or Curcaco. —Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 

Shicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
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Centra Raittway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York, 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November, and 2d Friday in 
January, March May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 

Cuter InTeRCHANGE Car Inspectors’ anp Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W. R. McMunn, New York Central, New York. 

Cuizr INTERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Carn ForemMen’s Surpty MEeEn’s 
faseeentyen we. B, Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 

icago. 

Eastern Rartroap AssociaTion.—D. G. Stuart, Washington, D. C.. 

Freicnut Craim Association (see American Railroad Association, Traffic 
Section).—Lewis Pilcher, R. F. & P., Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocIATION oF CuIcacGo.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 

icago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLroap Master Bracxsmitus’ Association.—A. L, Wood- 
worth, B. & O., Lima, Ohio. Next convention, August 19-21, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

ioe a. Raitway Fue Association.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. Sist 
dt. 11cago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssSocraTtion.—Wm. Hall, 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Next convention, October 
21-23, 1919, American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way ANp Master Painters’ Association.—F. W. Hager, 
1323 Hurley Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. Next annual convention, October 
21-23, 1919, American Annex Hotel, St, Louis, Mo. 

Mastm Borse Peed Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

ew York. : 

Master Car anp Locomotive Partnters’ AssocIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa.—A, P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next meeting, 
Septeniber, 1919, Chicago. 

Master Car Buripers’ Association (see American Railroad Association, 
Mechanical Section).—Acting Secretary, P Hawthorne, 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, June 18-21, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaILWAy AND UtiLitT1Es’ ComMIsSIONERS.— 
James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next annual con- 
vention, October 14, 1919, Indianapolis, Ind. 

mes, pesasen Trave Councit.,—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

ork. 

Natrona Rartway Apptrances Assocration.—C, W. Kelly, Kelly-Derby 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

New EnGLtanp Raitroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, -excepting 
months of June, July, August and September. 

New York RairtroaAp CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGARA Frontier Car Men’s AssociaTion.—George A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in 
each month, Tenjost Hall, Buffalo, N > 2 

Paciric: Rathway CLtus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Rattway AccountinGc OFrricers’ Assocr1aTion.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Next annual meeting, June 11, 1919, 
Hotel Commodore, New York. . 

Rattway Business Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
ork. Next annual meeting, December, 1919, Buffalo, N. Y. . 

Raitway Cius or PittspurGu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month except June, 
July and August, Colonial Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway Deve_opMent AssocraTion.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Rartway Exectric Suprty ManvuFacturers’ Assocration.—J. Scribner, 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electiical Engineers. 

Rartway EqureMent ManvuFacturers’ AssocraTion.—D, L. Eubank, Galena 
Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va. Next annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1919, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Rartway Fire Protection Association.—G. L. Ball, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Ry., St. Louis, Mo. . 

Ratrtway Rear Estate Association.—James P. Nelson, President, C. & O., 
Richmond, Va. 3 ; 4 

Raitway Sicnat Assocrarron (American Railroad Association, Engineering 
Section, Signal Division), H. S. Balliet, Bethlehem, Pa., 75 Church 
St., New York. Next meeting, June 26 and 27, “The Brcakers,” 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rartway StToREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Box C, Collinwood, Ohio. , 

Rartway Suprty MANnuFacturers’ Assoctation.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Next annual meeting, June 18-25, 1919, At- 
lantic City, N. 5. 

Rartway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLiANce AssociaTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Association.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 
16-18, 1919, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis Rartway CiLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
we. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 

ugust. 

SicnaL Appliance AssocraTtion.—F. W. Edmunds, West Nyack, Rockland 
County, New York. : 

SociETy OF RAILMAY FInaNncraL Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. : 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rarttway Cius.—A, J. Merrill, P. O. Box 


4205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d ursday in January, 
March, May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
Atlanta. 


SoutHEern Assocration or Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry., of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 

Surrpty ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RariLway Toor ForREMEN’s AsSOcIATION.— 
C. N. Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago. Next convention, August 27-29, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Track SuppLy Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Next annual convention, September 16-18, 1919, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Travetinc Enctneers Association.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C, R. R. 
Cleveland, O. Next annual meeting, September 9-12, 1919, Hotei 
Sherman, Chicago. ‘ 

Western ASOcIATION OF Sort Line Rartroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco. : . : 

Western Rartway Cius.—J. M. Byrne, Chief Clerk to Mechanical _Assist- 


ant, Central Western Region, 547 Jackson Blvd., icago. Regular 
meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and August, 
Western Society or Encinrers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 


Block, Chicago. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except 


July and August. 
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The Montana Freight Rate Association asks for interline 
freight rates upon both class and commodity rates. At the 
present time Montana has no interline rates except on coal 
and cement, and it is claimed that the present system of rate 
making confines business of Montana cities almost exclu- 
sively to the railroads upon which they are situated and to 
the advantage of outside competition. 


Changes in passenger train service between San Francisco, 
Cal., and Goldfield, Nev., cutting the time between the two 
cities by nearly 12 hours and providing night travel across 
the desert in both directions have been announced by W. R. 
Scott; federal manager of the Southern Pacific. The new 
service begins on June 8, and follows a conference held be- 
fore the Nevada State Railroad Commission to devise 
means of accommodating the increased travel to the new 
gold fields. 


Loading of freight in the Northwestern region for the week 
ending May 27, shows a decrease of 8,077 cars from the 
records established for the corresponding week last year. 
The comparative size of the present wheat crop as compared 
with that of last year is shown by an increase of 5,725 cars 
of grain and grain products loaded. The number of cars of 
livestock and miscellaneous freight loaded show slight in- 
creases while the number of cars of coal and coke, lumber 
and forest products and ore loaded during this period show 
a decrease from the records established last year. 


The William Graver Tank Works, East Chicago, Ind., has 
petitioned the Chicago Eastern District Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee for a fabrication-in-transit arrangement at East Chi- 
cago, Ind., in lieu of the existing arrangement which permits 
only fabrication of iron and steel framework or sections for 
bridges and buildings. It is desired to extend the applica- 
tion of this arrangement to cover iron and steel in carloads, 
fabricated into iron and steel framework or sections for 
bridges, buildings, towers, tanks, stand pipes, steel riveted 
pipes and smoke stacks. The petition is based on the fact 
that competitors now enjoy such an arrangement in con- 
nection with fabrication-in-transit privilege at Greenville and 
Sharon, Pa. 


The report of the Market Survey Committee, composed of 
representatives of various organizations of the grain trade, 
the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Car Service Section of the Railroad Administration and 
formed to study conditions of grain markets east of the 
Rocky mountains to the end that greater uniformity may 
be had in the inspection of grain and greater efficiency in 
the handling of grain cars, contains several interesting con- 
clusions and recommendations concerning the transportation 
phase of the problem. It is suggested in the report that 
railroads assign certain designated tracks as a “grain hold 
yard” and so far as possible place all of the grain cars that 
arrive upon these tracks. During periods when there is an 
unusual rush of grain, making it necessary to hold some of 
the cars on other tracks, the railroads should give the grain 
inspection officials a location notice of the cars. Regarding 
the unification of terminals under the Railroad Administra- 
tion the report states that this unification has made it possible 
for carriers to adopt practices which have materially in- 
creased efficiency in the handling of grain and it is recom- 
mended that these practices be continued when the railroads 
are returned to private control. To decrease the necessity 
for embargoes or the use of a permit system the committee 
suggests that prompt inspection be made upon inbound and 
outbound cars and that disposition orders be given promptly. 
To further increase the efficiency of this work it is recom- 
mended that the railroads should provide some central loca- 
tion for the receipt of such orders and should also arrange 
to have them promptly executed after they are received. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Oral arguments in the railroad valuation cases set by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for May 26 at Washing- 
ton have been postponed, at the request of the President’s 
Conference Committee on Valuation. 


The Commission has issued a supplemental order in the 
15 per cent case allowing carriers to preserve the groupings 
of points of origin and destination in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory which have heretofore been observed in 
making joint rates between that territory and the southwest. 
Joint through rates applying in both directions between Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory and the southwest may be 
increased, subject to the western classification, by amounts 
applying to the various sections prescribed in the order. 
This is because the joint through rates between C. F. A. 
territory and the southwest have been maintained for many 
years on a relationship which would be seriously modified 
by a strict compliance with the commission’s previous orders 
in this case and that such orders would further result in 
breaking up the method of grouping points of origin which 
has existed for a series of years. 


Referees to Determine Compensation 
of Arkansas & Louisiana Midland 


The’ Interstate Commerce Commission, without deciding 
whether or not the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland was ever 
under federal control, has announced its decision to appoint 
a board of referees, as petitioned for by the company, to de- 
termine its just compensation in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the federal control law. The board consists of 
Commissioner C. C. McChord, P. J. Farrell, general counsel, 
and A. G. Hagerty, attorney-examiner. The appointment of 
the board was opposed by the Railroad Administration on 
the ground that the road had been relinquished and that no 
direct control had ever been exercised over it. The hearing 
before the commission on the application for the appoint- 
ment of a board was reported in the Railway Age of May 23. 


State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of Georgia has completed its 
46th annual report. It shows a decrease of 53 miles in the 
length of railroad in the state, a large decrease in the num- 


ber of persons killed on steam railroads, but an increase in- 


the casuaities on street railroads. Although the activities of 
the commission have been limited by federal control of rail- 
roads, especially as relates to mandatory orders, the work 
of the commission has been heavy. It has been continually 
necessary for the commission to handle matters with the 
federal authorities, the proceedings frequently involving more 
time and labor than would have been necessary under former 
conditions. During 1918 the number of subjects handled was 
less than in 1917, but in the first three months of 1919 the 
number was larger than in the same period of any previous 
year. 


Court News 


Knowledge of Real Character of Shipment 


A corporation is not chargeable with knowledge of facts 
which become known to its agent unless the agent in the 
line of his duty ought and would reasonably be expected to 
communicate the knowledge to his principal. Applying this 
rule, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, holds 
that the knowledge of the real character of a shipment, by 
an employee, such as a car repairer or trackman, who has no 
function whatever with respect to receiving or classifying 
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freight, would not ordinarily be the knowledge of the com- 
pany.—Elgin J. & E. vs. U. S., 253 Fed. 907. 


Safety Appliance Act 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, holds that an 
employee of an interstate railroad whose injury was caused 
by the failure of the company to comply with the require- 
ments of the Safety Appliance Act as to automatic couplers, 
may recover therefor, although not himself employed in inter- 
state commerce.—Devine vs. B. R. & P., 253 Fed. 948. 


Federal Control—District of Suit 


The federal district court in Nebraska holds that under 
Sections 8 and 10 of the Act of Congress of March 21, 1918, 
and despite Section 9 thereof, orders of the Director General 
that suits against carriers while under federal control should 
be brought in the county or district where the plaintiff re- 
sided at the time of the accrual of the action, were not effec- 
tive to limit that right, and, where authorized by state law, 
a plaintiff might sue in a district other than that in which he 
resided at the time of such accrual upon a cause of action not 
arising out of the railroad company’s duties as a common 
carrier.—Friesen v. Rock Island, 254 Fed. 875. 


Doing Business in a State 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, holds that a 
foreign railroad company, not undertaking to do within the 
state any of those things for which it is incorporated, al- 
though it has managers in the state who direct its operations 
in other states, and which employs only the clerical force 
necessary for that purpose and uses the mails and interstate 
telegraphs in transmitting orders, is not to be regarded as 
doing that character of business which renders it subject to 
personal judgment in the courts of the state for a tort com- 
mitted in another state——Atchison, T. & S. F. Co. v. Weeks, 
254 Fed. 513. Decided December 20, 1918. 


Stay of Action Under General Order No. 26 


The federal district court for the Southern District of New 
York holds that General Order No. 26, dated May 28, 1918, 
providing that “upon a showing by the defendant carrier that 
the just interests of the government would be prejudiced by 
a present trial of any suit against a carrier under federal 
control * * * the suit shall not be tried during the 
period of federal control” is within the powers conferred 
by Congress and the President, but an application for a stay 
is addressed to the discretion of the court, and the burden 
rests on the defendant to show that its interests would be 
substantially prejudiced by a present trial—Marnick v. 
Pennsylvania, 254 Fed. 748. Decided June 12, 1918. 


Joint Use of Railroad Property— 
Injuries to Servants of Other Road 


While the law of Illinois requires each company, in case 
of the joint use of railroad property, to exercise ordinary 
care for the safety of employees of the other company, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds, in an action 
against one company by an employee of the other for per- 
sonal injuries, that the defendant, which owned its own right 
of way, was under no duty to guard it for employees of the 
other company, whose terminal facilities it used; there be- 
ing no usage of the defendant’s right of way by such em- 
ployees.—Friedman v. Vandalia, 254 Fed. 292. Decided Oc- 
tober 28, 1918. , 


Actions Against Railroads Under Federal Control 


The federal district court for the Eastern District of 
Missouri holds that the amended regulation No. 18a, pro- 
mulgated by the Director General of Railroads, April 18, 
1918, providing that “all suits against carriers while under 
federal control must be brought in the county or district 
where the plaintiff resided at the time of the accrual of the 
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cause of action or in the county or district where the cause 
of action arose,” as applied to suits in the federal courts, is 
within the authority conferred on the President by Act March 
21, 1918, providing for federal control of railroads during the 
war and authorizing the President to make regulations there- 
for. It is also held that the act is within the war powers of 
Congress and constitutional—Wainwright vs. Pennsylvania, 
253 Fed. 459. 


Severance of Railroad Property for Foreclosure Sale 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, holds that 
in the separation of a railroad into parcels for sale under the 
foreclosure of divisional mortgages, a court of equity is not 
bound by any hard and fast rule to fix the division to corres- 
pond absolutely with the several mortgage grants, but the 
division should be made so as to leave each parcel as nearly 
as may be in a situation to be operated as a railroad. Apply- 
ing this rule in the foreclosure of constituent mortgages on 
the property of a consolidated railroad company, the court 
held that the division located in Indiana should be given a 
line to Chicago, and that it was proper, other creditors and 
lienholders being protected, to sell, with one of the constituent 
parcels, equipment used for the operation of that parcel, 
though it was not subject to the mortgage or the lien. A 
railroad without equipment can serve no function.—Metro- 
politan Trust Co., vs. C. & E. I., 253 Fed. 868. 


Action Against Railroads Under Federal Control 


In an action by a switchman against his employer railroad 
for personal injuries, the Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds 
that General Orders Nos. 18 and 18a of the Director General 
of Railroads, dated April 9 and 18, 1918, in so far as they 
require all suits against carriers under federal control to be 
brought in the county or district where the plaintiff resides 
or resided at the time of the accrual of the cause or in the 


county or district where the cause arose, is inconsistent with - 


and contrary to section 10 of the Act of Congress of March 
21, 1918, providing that “actions at law or suits in equity may 
be brought by and against such carriers and judgments ren- 
dered as now provided by law”; and that the General Order 
No. 26 of the Director General, dated May 23, 1918, ordering 
that actions and suits under General Order No. 18 should 
abate during federal control, is inconsistent with and con- 
trary to the same section—El Paso & S. W. v. Lovick 
(Tex.), 240 S. W. 283. Decided March 27, 1919. 


Discriminations While Embargo is in Force 


Under the statute declaring it a misdemeanor to know- 
ingly offer, grant, solicit, or receive, rebates, etc., the mere 
offer by a carrier is held by the federal district court for the 
Southern District of New York to be an offense, But indict- 
ments charging that, while an embargo on transportation of 
hay was in force, a railroad did unlawfully offer and give 
permits for transportation to certain shippers, while others 
similarly situated did not receive certain permits, were held 


insufficient to charge the offense of discrimination, it not 


being alleged that there was any transportation. If there is 
no transportation, the mere giving of a permit is an idle act, 
although the case might be different if the railroad “offered” 
to transport. Transportation pursuant to authorization to 
one shipper, and denials to others similarly situated is a vio- 
lation of the statute. Although the embargo was illegal, 
that does not make discriminatory transportation under it 
legal—U. S. L. V., 254 Fed. 332. Decided January 29, 1919. 

The federal district court for the District of New Jersey 
holds that, where defendant shippers by misrepresentations, 
etc., obtained transportation despite an embargo, prosecution 
could not be defeated because the embargo had not been 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission and its 
reasonableness ascertained and adjudicated. The defendants 
were charged, not with having secured discriminations by 
means of the embargo, but in violation of it; therefore, the 
reasonableness of the embargo was not in question. Car- 
riers by railroad have, of course, the power to lay embargoes 
for the proper conduct of their business.—U. S. v. Metropoli- 
tan Lumber Co., 254 Fed. 335. Decided November 30, 1918. 
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Equipment Requirements for Canadian Northern 


Officers of the Canadian Northern estimate that $35,000,000 
will be spent for new equipment during 1919. Presumably this 
includes new locomotives, cars and track material. 


British Railways Buying Ties in America 
Sir James Bail, chief engineer of the London, Brighton 
& South Coast, who has been in charge of timber produc- 
tion in Great Britain during the war, is in the United States 
purchasing cross-ties for the British railways. He has placed 
orders for 2,000,000 redwood, Oregon fir and long leaf pine 
ties and has taken options on about 1,500,000 oak ties. The 


annual tie requirements of the British railways are about 
5,000,000 ties. 


Cars Built in Railroad Shops 


New cars were constructed in railroad shops during the 
month of April as follows: 





Freight— 

MEE: 4 ee 245 semsdswetwdvestese’ 7 pay 7 
MN «u's b-tae waht oe wa eta eimedionin 29 29 
SEL, aire, wxcteaia-w Olealavaets es 1 1 

SO ach iso hr ia sire ahntacd oth ea atis Gis ath - 13 16 
Sees pee ates peta eae yee 
sf Re ee ee 2 3 7 12 
Miscellaneous oat 7 7 
Freight cars ; “es ose “ee eee 
MINED. | kxane-.ws axmeer dh bees ween 19 23 3 5 50 
BS cd Wtatigk ba ck aeeewiienen® 10 5 150 154 319 
OMI Soacdunnuedciieende ces ahivn via ek aie 

Total freight equipment...... 31 35 160 215 441 
Total passenger and freight... 31 35 160 215 441 


No passenger-train cars reported. 


Locomotive Deliveries 


Locomotives were shipped to railroads under 
trol during the week ended May 24, as follows. 


federal con- 





Works Road Number Type 
A oe ee ear 6 USRA 8-w. Sw. 
OS eee 1 USRA Mount. 
= IS Paaneensn tenis ees : vane 8-w. * ee 
* 3 a, ee rere § A Pacific 
POND 64 6ncenoswens CB & G.I 10 USRA &-w. Sw 
A a eee 2 USRA 6-w. Sw 
(tn Ok Se Sa ee 1 USRA Mount. 
ie Ge Ge OR. Bio.ccecnae 2  USRA Santa Fe 
31 . 
(Southern 2 USRA Mount. 
I. 2 USRA 8-w. Sw. 
B. 4 USRA 6-w. Sw. 
, 3» 2 Santa Fe 
a i Mallet’ 
: ~s allet 
PRONE . vectsceveress x. 3 Pacific 
P. 1 Mallet 
A, 2 ~ Mount. 
Ss. 4 Santa Fe 
U. 1 Santa Fe 
RG PINs eek ait eeceee nba. 3 ‘USRA Mount. 
26 
ONES. Gaia eds. va ose 57 
Locomotives 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuIPMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for a locomotive of about 12 tons, and 40-in. gage. 


Tue Korean GovERNMENT has ordered 12 Mikado type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. These locomo- 
tives will have 25 in. by 28 in cylinders, 160,000 Ib. weight on 
drivers, and a total weight in working order of 206,000 Ib. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EguipMENtT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for a second-hand 
Mogul type locomotive, weighing 60 tons, with wheel centers 
of 44 in., and 18, 19 or 20 in. by 24 in. cylinders, to be in 
first-class condition, for southern delivery. 
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Harold E. Wade has been appointed president of the Fair- 
mont Gas Engine & Railway Motor Car Company, Fairmont, 
. Minn., succeeding Frank E. Wade, deceased. 


Edward Walters, sales engineer for the American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, has resigned to enter the employ of the 
Keyoke Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, as salesman, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


E. C. Ryan, representative of the Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing Company with headquarters in New York, 
has been promoted to manager of the Chicago branch with 
office in the Monadnock building, Chicago. 


W. L. Garland, who has been elected a vice-president of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., as was briefly noted in our issue 

of May 30, was born in 

Blair county, Pennsyl- 

vania. He completed 

his apprenticeship at 
the Altoona shops of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in 1892; he then 
served in various de- 
partments of the shops 
for five years, and later 
took up locomotive and 
car design. In 1901 he 
was appointed chief car 
inspector on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. In 

1907 he was appointed 

general agent of the 

Safety Car Heating & 
’ Lighting Company, and 

in 1909, was promoted to 

manager. Mr. Garland 

was commissioned a 

major in the Corps of 
Engineers and was assigned to the 87th Battalion, Military 
Railroads. He was released from active service on the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 





W. L. Garland 


The Duntley-Dayton Company, Chicago, has taken over 
the sales agency for the Red Devil rivet cutting guns, made 
by the Rice Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind., for 
all territory east of the Rocky mountains. 


The Bordon Company, Warren, Ohio, manufacturers of 
the Beaver die stocks and die cutters, has opened a down- 
town Chicago office at 549 West Washington street, in 
charge of Charles A. Green, Chicago representative. 


Lieut. E. D. Stearns, who served in the aviation corps of 
the United States Army, has been appointed sales: manager 
of the H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Before 
entering military service, Lieut. Stearns was a partner of the 
Fort Pitt Engineering Company, Pittsburgh. 


The Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has appointed 
D. E. Sawyer general manager of sales, with headquarters 
at 120 Broadway, New York, effective July 1. Mr. Sawyer was 
formerly connected with the Illinois Steel Company, and assistant 
steel director of purchases of the War Industries Board. 


The Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, O., has ap- 
pointed George W. Scott district manager for the Chicago 
territory, with headquarters at 1119 Marquette building. Mr. 
Scott was formerly Chicago representative of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company. Thomas F. Murphy has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the Canton territory. He was formerly 
connected with the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 
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Jno. T. Mahoney, purchasing agent of the Buda Company, 
Chicago, with headquarters at Harvey, Ill, has been pro- 
moted to sales manager of the truck and tractor engine de- 
partment, to succeed Lon R. Smith, who has resigned to be- 
come general sales manager of the Midwest Engine Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The International Oxygen Company, Newark, N. J., has 
appointed Preston Belvin district sales engineer, in charge 
of the Pittsburgh district sales work, with office at 1310 
First National Bank building, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Chicago 
office, in charge of Philip G. Wesley, has been removed from 
223 Railway Exchange building to 817-820 Chicago Stock 
Exchange building, 30 North La Salle street. 


The Haywood Company (T. G. Haywood and M., L. Bug- 
bee) has opened offices in the Alaska Commercial building, 
San Francisco, Cal. The company will do an importing and 
exporting business, particularly in steel products, machinery, 
contractors’ and railroad equipment and engineering spe- 
cialties. Mr. Haywood was formerly manager of the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Company, with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore. 


Major J. L. Terry, formerly of the St. Louis office of the 
Q and C Company, New York, and now with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, Transportation Service, with head- 
quarters at Rennes division, France, expects to return home 
in the near future. Lieut. L. T. Burwell and E, C. Zimmer- 
man, both of the New York office, are out of military service 
and back in their old positions traveling out of New York 
and Lieut. C. M. Brennan is also out of the service and is 
again located with the Chicago office. 


Vernon T. Brauns, whose promotion to general manager 
of all departments of the American Blue Print Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of May 23 
(page 1286), was born 
at Port Chester, N. Y., 
on August 22, 1879. At 
the age of 19 years he 
entered the employ- 
ment of Whitston & 
Little, Chicago, as a 
salesman, dealing 
especially with specialty 
sales work. In Febru- 
ary, 1915, he entered the 
employ of the Ameri- 
can Blue Print Paper 
Company as a sales rep- 
resentative, and while 
in the services -of that 
firm he promoted with 
success the newer pho- 
tostat and amblucolitho 
processes. In the sum- 
mer of 1918 he entered 
the government service 
at Camp Custer, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, as chief clerk in the supervising engineer’s 
office of the Camp Custer extension, in which capacity he 
served until January, 1919, when he again re-entered the em- 
ployment of the American Blue Print Paper Com- 
pany as manager of the railroad valuation department, which 
position he held until his recent promotion as general man- 
ager of all departments on May 8. 





V. T. Brauns 


R. P. Lamont, president of the American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, has authorized the announcement that the contract 
for the purchase of the Griffin Wheel Company has been 
signed. Negotiations for the taking over of the latter prop- 
erty by the American Steel Foundries have been under way 
for some time and many reports of the completion of these 
negotiations have been circulated, all of which have been 
unfounded. According to Mr. Lamont no further informa- 
tion is available at this time as to the details of the pur- 
chase but a statement wil! be issued in the near future. 
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The Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., announces The offices of the company are at 291 Broadway. Victor E. 


that Lieut. C. C. Cheyney has returned from service in the 
United States Navy, and is now in charge of its Chicago 
office and store. Lieut. Cheyney had charge of the mechani- 
cal repair shops at the naval aviation station, Pensacola, Fla., 
where from 500 to 1,200 men were employed during the war. 
Captain H. H. Downes, 12th U. S. Engineers (Railway), has 
returned from France, and after receiving his discharge ex- 
pects to take charge of the Buffalo Forge Company’s inter- 
ests in the St. Louis territory. Captain Downes’ regiment 
was one of the first to go to France, sailing in July, 1917. 


E. L. Ryerson, Jr., has received his honorable discharge 
from the army and has returned to the Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Company, Chicago, as vice-president and works manager 
after nearly two years of absence. Mr. Ryerson left early in 
1917 to handle production engineering work, as a civilian, 
with the Aircraft Production Board at Washington, D. C. He 
was later commissioned first lieutenant in the Signal Corps, 
U.S. Army, Aviation Section, and was subsequently promoted 
to captain at which time he was transferred to the Division 
of Military Aeronautics as engineer officer and assigned to 
March Field, Riverside, Cal., at which place he qualified as a 
pilot, receiving the rating of reserve military aviator. 


Stanley J. Quinn, secretary of the American Manufactur- 
ers’ Export Association, has resigned to accept a position 
with one of the members of the association, effective May 31. 
He has been succeeded by Robert F. Volentine, who for the 
last several months has been associated with the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce. The newly elected secretary, in 
addition to his activities in connection with the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, served during the war as district 
director of the Northeastern Division of the War Depart- 
ment’s Commission on Training Camp Activities. In 1917 
he was named by Mayor Mitchel as president of the Park 
Board, City of New York. Prior to that he served as secre- 
tary of the Department of Parks and as a member of the 
staff of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


Jay L. Hench, assistant district sales manager of the Lack- 
awanna Steel Company, at Chicago, has been promoted to 
district sales manager, with headquarters at the same point. 
Mr. Hench was born at 
Hinsdale, Ill., on April 
11, 1885, and after grad- 
uation from the high 
school of that place en- 
tered Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1903, in which 
institution he _ special- 
ized in iron and ‘steel 
metallurgy. He began 
his business career in 
the fall of 1905, at 
which time he entered 
the employ of the IIli- 
nois Steel Company in 
its south works at 
South Chicago, TIIl., 
where he was engaged 
for one year in practi- 
cal work in the open- 
hearth and Bessemer de- 
partments of that plant. 
The following five 
years he was in the employ of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, most of which time he was acting in the capacity 
of sales representative in Indiana and Michigan, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He resigned from that position in 1911 
to enter the service of the Lackawanna Steel Company, with 
which company he was assistant district sales manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, prior to his recent promotion. 





J. L. Hench 


Victor E. Karminski & Company, New York, has been 
incorporated to engage in export merchandising of iron and 
steel products, with the followings officers: Victor E. Kar- 
minski, president; H. L. Landau, first vice-president in charge 
of sales; J. H. Allen, vice-president in charge of purchases; 
Alexander Karminski, treasurer, and M. Frank, secretary. 


Karminski was one of the founders of the W. J. Crouch 
Company, which later merged with Rownson, Drew & Clydes- 
dale, Inc. Mr. Karminski became secretary and joint gen- 
eral manager of the combined companies, from which posi- 
tion he recently resigned. Mr. Landau served as expert sales 
manager of the Buffalo Specialty Company and then for the 
Baker-Vawter Company. He later became connected with 
the Vulcan Steel Export Company which he left to become 
associated with Mr. Karminski in the W. J. Crouch Company, 
and after the merger he acted as assistant and general sales 
manager for Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale. Mr. Allen has 
had 19 years’ experience in the steel business. He organized 
the Manhattan Rail Joint Company which was later sold to 
the Elyria Iron & Steel Company. He also served the Vul- 
can Steel Products Company and then became purchasing 
agent for the W. J. Crouch Company, later becoming vice- 
president and general purchasing agent for Rownson, Drew 
& Clydesdale. Alexander Karminski, treasurer, was for 12 
years connected with the banking house of Asiel & Company. 


Trade Publications 


Iron CEMENT.—The Smooth-On Manufacturing Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has issued a revised edition of Smooth-On 
Instruction Book No. 16. This edition, like its predecessors, 
is made up of descriptions of engine and boiler room repairs 
of all kinds. These are described by the men who made 
them in such a way that similar problems can be quickly 
solved by others. The book is well illustrated by actual 
photographs and drawings. Among the subjects covered 
are engine repairs, pump repairs, boiler and tank repairs, 
valve repairs, wheel pit and engine bed construction, etc. 


E.ectric HEApLicHts.—The second edition of an instruction 
book covering the installation, care and operation of Sun- 
beam turbo-generators and headlights has been published 
by the Schroeder Headlight & Generator Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind. The information given in this book is quite ex- 
tensive and not only deals with the Sunbeam turbo-genera- 
tors and headlights, but contains considerable information 
pertaining to incandescent headlights in general, as well as 
many useful tables and formulae. It also contains many 
drawings and photographs showing detail parts and wiring 
arrangements. 


E.ecrric Furnaces.—Booklet 5-B, published by the Electric 
Furnace Company, Alliance, Ohio, is an attractive 24-page 
catalogue describing the Baily types of electric furnaces for 
melting non-ferrous metals. These types embrace pusher 
type continuous furnaces for heating and annealing steel, 
copper, brass and aluminum, automatic control type con- 
tinuous furnaces for heat treating steel castings and forgings, 
and car type furnaces for annealing steel, copper, brass and 
aluminum, and have electrical capacities of from 150 kw. to 
1,500 kw., and furnace capacities of 1,000 Ib. to 10 tons per 
hour. These furnaces are all of the resistance type and have 
several distinct features. The booklet contains illustrations 
of a number of actual installations and records of tests made 
with the equipment in several industrial plants. 


SToKEr Frirep Locomotives.—The Locomotive Stoker Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has published an attractive booklet of 
96 pages, bound in heavy cardboard covers, illustrating some 
of the principal types of locomotives that have been equipped 
with mechanical stokers by the Locomotive Stoker Company, 
which include the largest and most powerful locomotives 
constructed, as well as the standard locomotives of the 
United States Railroad Administration. The various types 
of locomotives considered to be in the stoker class are 
grouped in sections, each page containing an illustration of a 
representative locomotive of different railroads, with a table 
of the principal dimensions. After each section is a tabula- 
tion which permits of a direct comparison of the like dimen- 
sions of all locomotives of that class. These tables should 
be of special interest to mechanical engineers designing new 
locomotives, as well as to those contemplating installing 
stokers on old locomotives. 
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BrookLtyN Rapip Transit.—Receiver Lindley M. Garrison has 
been authorized by the Federal District Court of New York 
to issue $20,000,000 of receiver’s certificates. 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA.—This company has sold to Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. $8,000,000 ten-year, 6 per: cent collateral trust bonds. They 
were offered to investors at 99, or at 6% per cent basis. 

In a letter to the company’s bankers, President Lawton, of 
the Central of Georgia, calls attention to the fact that the com- 
pany has paid continuously since July 1, 1912, 6 per cent divi- 
dends cn its $15,000,000 preferred stock and 5 per cent upon 
the $5,000,000 common stock. All the stock of both classes, 
except directors’ qualifying shares, is owned by the [Illinois 
Central. Proceeds of the $8,000,000 bonds just sold are to be 
used to pay off temporary loans made for capital purposes and 
to pay for such expenditures to be made. Except for a small 
issue of equipment certificates in 1916, this is the first bond 
issue of the road since 1907. The bonds are to be secured by 
deposit of $11,000,000 par value 6 per cent refunding and gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, series A. This is a new mortgage to be 
created, authorizing bonds limited to three times the capital 
stock, including bonds reserved for refunding of existing is- 
sues, and maturing April 1, 1959. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—See editorial 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Denver & Rio Granpe.—The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has issued the following notice: “The receiver of the 
Denver & Rio Grande finds himself unable to pay the interest 
on the 5 per cent improvement bond mortgage due June 1. 
The necessary appropriation bill not yet having passed Con- 
gress, the government has failed to pay to the receiver suf- 
ficient of the actual earnings of the road and the court is dis- 
inclined to permit the receiver to borrow on warrants showing 
earnings. It is expected, however, that within the sixty-day 
period of grace allowed by the mortgage the necessary appro- 
priation will have been passed and the receiver thus placed in 
funds to take up the June 1 coupons. Meanwhile these coupons 
will be purchased from holders desiring to sell the same by the 
Equitable Trust Company on account of the Western Pacific 
Railroad Corporation on presentation at the office of the trust 
company.” 


LenicH VaLLEy.—The directors on Wednesday declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 2%4 per cent on the preferred stock, 
but the common dividend was cut from 2% per cent to 134 per 
cent. These two disbursements will be made July 5 tu stock- 
holders on record June 14 provided the company receives pay- 
ment from the United States Government, now due. 

In connection with the dividend cut, President E. E. Loomis 
said: “This action has been taken because we believe it is the 
conservative thing to do at this time. Paying 10 per cent divi- 
dends under existing conditions leaves too small a margin of 
safety for careful management. If the future earnings of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad and its controlled properties should 
justify it, the board will give careful.consideration to an in- 
creased distribution to stockholders.” 


MicHicAN CENTRAL.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 
New York Centrat.—See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 


Reapinc Company.—Alfred H. Smith has been elected a director 
to succeed William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 


The week beginning June 22 and ending June 28, has been 
designated as “no accident” week on all railroads in the 
Northwestern region. The campaign will be conducted by 
the Safety Section and detailed instructions are to be issued 
to all safety supervisors on each road in an effort to main- 
tain a 100 per cent safety record during this week. 
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Railroad Administration 


Federal and General Managers 


R. N. Hudson, general superintendent of the Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
has been appointed general manager, and the office of gen- 
eral superintendent has been abolished. 


Operating 


D. R. MacBain, superintendent of motive power of the 
New York Central, Lines West of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the Lines West, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


F. G. Hoskins has been appointed superintendent of the 
Baltimore Terminal division of the Baltimore & Ohio Eastern 
Lines, and the Western Maryland, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., vice R. A. Grammes, resigned. 


B. F. Van Vliet, division superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Des Moines divi- 
sion with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, vice E. W. 
Lollis, transferred. 


C. L. Fike, acting assistant superintendent of the Eastern 
division of the Western Pacific with headquarters at Elko, 
Nev., has been promoted to assistant superintendent of the 
Eastern division with jurisdiction over the Deep Creek Rail- 
road. Mr. Fike will retain the same headquarters. 


Ralph Peters, Jr.. who was granted a furlough for service 
with the Railway Transportation Corps of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France, has returned and will resume 
his position as assistant superintendent of the Long Island 
Railroad. E. B. Kessler, assistant superintendent at Jamaica, 
N. Y., will resume his former position as freight trainmaster, 
and John Roe, acting freight trainmaster, has been granted 
indefinite leave of absence on account of sickness. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


G. A. Leber has been appointed auditor of the Trans- 
Mississippi Terminal Railroad, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. 


Traffic 


G. S. Trowbridge has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the St. Louis-Southwestern, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding J. E. Allen, who has re- 


signed to engage in other business. 


Walter S. Williams, traveling freight agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific with headquarters at Des Moines, 
lowa, has been promoted to division freight agent with the 
same headquarters succeeding George W. Williams who has 
resigned to engage in other business. 


J. S. Henney has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., vice B. H. Coyle, division freight agent, 
resigned, and R. L. Dore, assistant general freight agent, 
has been appointed division freight agent with headquarters 
at Frankfort, Ind. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


George T. Anderson, roadmaster on the Kansas City 
Southern, with headquarters at Spiro, Okla., has been pro- 
moted to general roadmaster of the Midland Valley, with 
jurisdiction over the road, bridge and building, and engineer- 
ing departments, with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., 
succeeding Charles Kaighn, who has been promoted to valu- 
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ation engineer of the Midland Valley with headquarters at 
Muskogee. The jurisdiction of V. V. Kirkpatrick, valuation 
engineer of the Missouri & North Arkansas and the Midland 
Valley has been withdrawn from the latter road. 


E, G. Lane, chief engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, West- 
ern Lines, and the Dayton & Union, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has had his jurisdiction extended over the 
maintenance of way department of these roads. 


Joseph Chidley, assistant superintendent of motive power 
on the New York Central, Lines West of Buffalo, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Lines West, vice D. R. ‘MacBain, promoted. 


Purchasing 


C. R. Couchman, tie and timber agent on the Pere Mar- 
quette, has been appointed assistant purchasing agent and 
general storekeeper, vice N. C. Foss, who has entered the 
service of the Grand Trunk Western Lines, and W. W. 
Bracy, stationer, has been appointed tie and timber agent 
vice Mr. Couchman, both with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


Special 


W. J. Flynn has resigned as chief of Secret Service and 
Police Section, Railroad Administration, to become chief of 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


E. W. Meyer has been appointed assistant to the receiver 
of the Denver & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo. 


William Sharpe, formerly statistician in the president’s of- 
fice of the Chicago & Alton and later in charge of the insur- 
ance department at Chicago, has been appointed auditor with 
the same headquarters. 


Traffic 


H. C. Martin, general freight agent of the Grand Trunk, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been promoted to 


freight traffic manager, vice C. E. Dewey, deceased. Mr. 
Martin entered’ the 
service of the Grand 
Trunk in 1888, and 
served in the local 
freight office in Chi- 
cago. He subsequently 
was consecutively 
agent of the Lacka- 


wanna and Grand 
Trunk fast freight line, 
chief of the tariff bu- 
reau, and assistant gen- 
-eral freight agent, all 
on the western lines of 
the Grand Trunk. In 
1911 he was appointed 
general freight agent 
of the Grand Trunk 
System, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, and 
on June 1 was promot- 
ed to freight traffic 
manager with jurisdic- 
tion over the lines east of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. 





H. C. Martin 


Lorne Macdonald, division freight agent on the Grand 
Trunk, with office at Toronto, Ont., has been promoted to 
assistant general freight-agent, with office at Montreal, Que., 
vice F. J. Watson, promoted. Mr. Macdonald entered the 
service of the Grand Trunk in 1887, as apprentice clerk at 
Montreal. Two years later he was appointed secretary to 
the general traffic manager and in 1901 became secretary to 
the freight traffic manager. In 1903, he was appointed. di- 
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vision freight agent at Hamilton, and in 1907 was trans- 
ferred to Toronto, which position he held until his promo- 
tion on June 1, to assistant general freight agent in charge 
of the lines east. of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. 


Frank J. Watson, assistant general freight agent on the 
Grand Trunk, with office at Montreal, Que., has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent vice H. C. Martin, promoted, 
effective June 1. Mr. 
Watson entered the 
service of the Grand 
Trunk in 1884, in the 
freight traffic office, at 
Toronto, Ont. In 1892, 
he was appointed trav- 
eling freight agent, 
with office at Montreal, 
and four years later 
became chief clerk to 
the district freight 
agent at Hamilton. The 
following year he was 


transferred to Strat- 
ford. He later. served 
as district freight 


agent at Montreal, and 
in 1911 was appointed 
assistant general 
freight agent on the 
Grand Trunk System, 
from which position he 
is now promoted to general freight agent, with jurisdiction 
over the lines east of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. 





F. J. Watson 


Purchasing 


Horacio V. Garza has been appointed assistant purchasing 
agent of the National Railways of Mexico, with office at 
New York, vice F. P. de Hoyos, who was local purchasing 
agent. Mr. de Hoyos remains as general agent of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico as well as purchasing and general 
agent of the Southeastern Lines of Mexico. 


Obituary 


E. Hampton Coombs, formerly general eastern passenger 
and freight agent of the St. Louis-Southwestern, with head- 
quarters at New York City, died at Bowling Green, Ky., 
on May 23, at the age of 50 years. 


George W. Hulsizer, superintendent of telegraph and signal 
engineer of the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago, Peoria & St. 
Louis, the Peoria & Pekin Union and the Peoria Railroad Ter- 
minal with headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., died in that city 
on May 30 of heart failure, following an attack of acute indi- 
gestion. Mr. Hulsizer was born at Clinton, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 1, 1872. He began railway work in 1893 in the engineering 
department of the Lehigh Valley. Shortly afterward he 
learned telegraphy and entered the employ of the Chicago & 
Alton with which company he remained until 1900 in the capa- 
He returned to the 
Lehigh Valley in 1900 and after a few months on construc- 
tion work he was assigned to the maintenance staff. In 
October, 1901, he became assistant foreman of signal con- 
struction in which position he remained until the following 
summer when he entered the service of the signal department 
of the Chicago & North Western as a repairman on pneumatic 
work with headquarters at Chicago. Two and a half years 
later he was appointed signal supervisor of the Iowa division 
with headquarters at Boone, Iowa. In September, 1907, he 
resigned to enter the employ of the Southern as assistant to 
the electrical and signal engineer at Washington, D. C. On 
November 1, 1909, he was appointed signal engineer of the 
Chicago & Alton with headquarters at Bloomington, IIl., and 
on April 1, 1914, when the signal and telegraph departments 
were consolidated he was appointed superintendent of tele- 
graph and signal engineer. In July, 1918, his jurisdiction as 
superintendent of telegraph and signal engineer was extended 
to include the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, the Peoria & Pekin 
Union and the Peoria Railroad Terminal. 








